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THE- ROMANTIC CASTLE OF ELTZ ON THE MOSELLE 


Schloss Eltz, in romantic interest and medieval aspect, 


centuries and | 
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FORTY MILES OF ROMANCE ON THE RHINE 


The Technique of the Robber Barons—Curious Community Castles—The Land 
of Ten Thousand Strongholds—The Drama of the First Printer 


By ROBERT MEDILL 


Illustrated with original drawings by Edward C. Caswell 


TRAVEL announces with pleasure the return of Robert Medill to its pages. 


More than a year has passed since the 


termination of Mr. Medill’s series of articles on Spain, a series that found a new popularity in book form under the title, 


“Spanish Towns and People.” 


The present series will concern itself with the Germany of today: in the words of tts 
author, “this book has nothing whatever to do with Germany's economic or commercial life 


it is simply a quest 


of those things which show what modern Germany and its people are really like.”—Fnttor. 


; HE RHINE! What historic and romantic memories these 
: | words conjure up. Over this swiftly flowing river, from 
_ earliest Roman times until the present day, has moved the 
pageant of nations. Few rivers of the world have witnessed 
more momentous events. Its eight hundred and fifty miles, flow- 
‘ing through three nations, have viewed the forces of contending 
armies, have excited the envy of emperors, have constituted the 
barrier behind which men have guarded their homes and their 
lives. Its sources are-deep in the history of civilization. Cen- 
turies before the Christian era Celtic tribes dwelt in its valleys. 
Then came the Teutonic hordes conquering the flowing highway 
which has so long stood as a symbol of their patriotism. And it 
was the Rhine to which the Romans advanced and which they 
fortified against the Teutonic menace. For two centuries the 
banks of the stream formed the boundary between the Romans 
and Germans, along them Roman legions kept watch and Roman 
civilization flourished until, at 
length, when the empire crum- 
bled, the Teutonic tide swept 
over this liquid fortification and 
engulfed the civilization which 
had flourished there, to adopt 
much of it as its own. After 
Charlemagne, for a short time, it, 
became the boundary between~ 
Germany and the middle king- 
dom of Lotharingia; then for 
eight centuries it flowed exclu- 
sively through German soil. 
Later events somewhat altered 
its status, but, save for its purely 
_ Dutch and Swiss portions, never 
_ has there been a time when it has 
hot washed German territory. 
During the centuries men erected 
_ castles on its banks and lived by 
loot, and foreign armies marched 
_ through its reaches, devastating 
as they went. 
__ If the Rhine is renowned for 
its historical associations, cer- 
tainly in the variety of its scenery 
and in the colorful towns and 


peaceful Swiss landscapes for nearly two hundred and fifty 
miles, dropping in that descent nearly a mile and a half. When, 
finally, it emerges into German territory it becomes a stream of 
dignity, putting away its childish romping and prattling. There- 
after it comports itself with dignity as it flows majestically past 
cathedral towns, through valleys hedged by Voges and Schwarz- 
wald, through banks which cradle ancient cities and towns that 
are industrial expressions of latter days, between highlands whose 
rocky crags and stony pinnacles are crowned by hoary castles and 
modern fortresses, through vineyards which climb, dizzily, upon 
shelving terraces up the mountain slopes, past walled villages 
whose narrow streets and gabled houses sleep in’ contentment as 
they have done for generations of generations. b 

Our journey through the romantic section of the highlands 
of the Rhine very properly began at Coblence. 

Coblence is, of course, well known to Americans as the area 
occupied by the United States 
troops after the Armistice. That 
army was fortunate because Cob- 
lence, with its pleasant squares, 
trim promenades, spacious boule- 
vards and modern buildings, is 
one of the most attractive of the 
Rheinish cities. There are a few 
venerable streets in the old part 
of the city which borders the 
Moselle, but, for the most part, 
modernity prevails. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of the city is _ 
its magnificent Rhine promenade, 
one of the finest natural civic 
features in Germany. Bordering 
the length of the town along the 
riverside stretches this broad 
thoroughfare canopied, for most 
of its length, by the arching 
branches of noble trees. Here 
are villas set in gardens, res- 
taurants, outdoor cafés and rest- 
ing-places under the vaulted 
green of the foilage, and here 
by the swiftly flowing current of 
the Rhine stroll the Coblenzers 


thriving cities which, line its Fae A and the numerous visitors who 
banks it can claim even greater ee ee oo abound in sunny weather. Along 
distinction. For it rises high ae the nearby flowing road the 


_ among the glaciers of the Swiss 
_ Alps, seven thousand feet or 
more above the sea, and tumbles 
a madly down its mountain course, 
through rugged gorges and 


Ba 


From one of the bridges over the Rhine the gabled houses 
along’ the waterfront, with the spires of church and cathedral 
rising high above the city, give a distinctly medieval flavor. 


traffic is incessant. Long, lean, 
powerful passenger steamers and’ 
sturdy vessels of commerce fight 
the rushing current going up 
and, skimming downstream, flash 
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by without effort. On the opposite shore rises the bulky modern 
fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, from which, during the occupation, 
fluttered the stars and stripes. 

The Rhine steamers, local and express, make Coblence a port 
of call. At one end of the promenade, within sight of the colos- 
sal statue of William I which rises on the point of land at the con- 
fluence of the Moselle, is the quay alongside which the steamers 
are swung by their pilots with great dexterity against or with the 
strong current of the Rhine. The calls are frequent and, awaiting 
their craft there, are always groups of people intermingled with 
intinerant fruit and sweetmeat vendors, photographers, and pur- 
veyors of other commodities which need a leisurely and willing 
ear for the extolling of their virtues. 

If castles perched on incredible heights spell romance, then the 
fifty-nine miles between Coblence and Mayence, or, better, the 
forty miles between Coblence and Bingen—where the highlands 
of the Rhine really terminate and with them the strongholds of 
the barons—are the most romantic on earth. For on vineyard 
spur and mountain crag, in rapid succession, these towered and 
turreted ruins crown the precipitous slopes on both sides of the 
river. In one stretch of a dozen miles there is a castle to every 
mile. As your steamer proceeds on its way your attention is 
held by the drama of these ancient strongholds, so varied in style 
and situation, as quickly they come into view and as rapidly pass 
out of the picture. 

The journey is a pleasant one, for you sit at ease on the deck 
of your steamer viewing the pageant of river and hill and of 
your fellow passengers who, for the most part, are citizens of 
the Fatherland. There are people from the Rhenish cities enjoy- 
ing a day’s excursion and trippers from the provinces viewing the 
glories of their storied river. You can go below, if you like, to 
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Cologne 
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Cologne is essentially a modern city, but there are still a few 
nooks that are reminiscent of earlier centuries 
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The most distinguished feature of Coblence is its magnificent, 
tree-bowered promenade along the bank of the Rhine 


the windowed dining saloon and, as you sail through centuries 
of histories, enjoy a hearty repast or, if the day be warm, you can 
dine out of doors on deck with a less restricted horizon. In any 
event you will not remain below, for on the deck above you may 
sit at your table before a stein of foaming beer or a slender bot- 
tle of wine from neighboring vineyards and add another note 
of comfort to the symphony that greets your eyes. The German 
is not the man to take his pleasures austerely. 
of any situation is woven about the flowing bowl accompanied 
preferably by strains of music. The hours that pass on these 
steamers are, therefore, on the part of the passengers, suitably 
beguiled by liquid refreshment and waiters are given little time 


i 


i. 


Ve 
t 


His enjoyment — 


to join the travelers in their observance of the scenery. There ~ 


are families, of course, on board and groups of families together. 
There are societies, or what appear as such, which enliven the 
happy hours with beverage and song, and there are clubs which 
stretch themselves comfortably on either side of long tables and 
eat their food to incredible draughts of wine. If you are good 
at mathematics you can oftentimes count fifty bottles of wine, 
empty, or in the process of being depleted, on the table of a 
masculine party fewer by far in number than the bottles before 
them. That these quantities of wine quaffed on a midsummer’s 
day are cheering there is no doubt, but intoxication is an exceed- 
ingly rare sight. The Germans, like their Continental neighbors, 
understand the art of drinking. 

The highlands of the Rhine are limited in extent and, steaming 
slowly upstream against the swiftly flowing current, can be 
passed in six hours. The river, in this sequent, is relatively nar- 
row, and is walled in by precipitous banks of rock, of forested 
slope and of terraced vineyards. It flows through what. is in 
reality a wide mountain gorge which is hewn out of an un- 
believably slender range. An ascent to the top reveals wide 
plateaux on either side, the mountains flattening out upon leay- 
ing the river just as they abruptly end longitudinally upon reach- 
ing Bingen. i 

As slender as they are, these highlands are admirably suited 
to the purpose to which they were put by the shrewd overlords 
of the kingdom. For here was the commercial heart of Ger- 
many. The Rhine, during the middle ages, was the great artery 
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Ahyweiler > 


In the vineyard clad valley of the Ahr, which intersects the 
Rhine between Cologne and Coblence, there are many pic- 
turesque towns like this one of Ahrweiler 


of commerce upon which moved the trade of Central Europe. 
Through this cleft in the rugged hills flowed the riches from 
Italy and the East, and vast cargoes of wine from the vineyards 
of the Rhine itself, the Moselle, the Ahr and other tributary 
valleys. To possess a castle situated on an impregnable height 
|commanding so strategic a place as this was of great consequence, 
not only because of the security it offered, but for the profit 
that was to be gained from it. The nobility which occupied these 
fortress. homes are generally known as robber barons and are 
commonly believed to have preyed continually upon their less 
protected neighbors, upon defenseless travelers and upon the help- 
less shipping on the Rhine. In the lawless days of medieval 
times there was, without doubt, much plundering of this sort, 
but the chief source of revenue accruing to these robber knights 
came from the Rhine tolls which were more or less legitimate, 
regarded from the standpoint of the commerical ethics of the 
times, and were indeed recognized by the state. These tolls, 
levied on all passing shipping, were not taken without some re- 
turn, for the controller of the toll kept in repair the river high- 
way through his property, which served as a towpath also, main- 
tained horses and mules for towing boats against the rushing 
current, and furnished, if need be, an escort to protect passing 
merchandise from roving bandits. Where these tolls were legiti- 
mately administered a certain proportion was claimed by the 
Emperor, another went to the reigning prince of the district, and 
the remainder to the local baron who controlled the toll. Where, 
occasionally, unauthorized tolls were established or, in times of 
turmoil and anarchy, tolls became burdensome, confederations of 
Rheinish towns and cities took up arms against the offenders. 
Indeed the history of Germany is the history of the citizens in 
conflict with their overlords whose selfish, ambitious and inordi- 
nate greed led them to levy excessive taxes and restrict the liber- 
ties of their subjects without regard to justice and right. In any 
event commerce was never allowed to escape lightly, for there 
were more than thirty tolls on the Rhine. These multiplied taxes 
tmust have placed serious exactions at times on the merchandise 
transported and must have been regarded by the merchants of 
the time as a sort of sublimated piracy. 
Each castle on the Rhine has its history, great or small, and 
each its legend, and in many instances it is difficult to dis- 
_tinguish one from the other. Most of these castles were built in 
‘the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and destroyed by the 
French in the latter part of the seventeenth. Germany, at the 
_time, was in a condition which miade it difficult for her to protect 
her southern frontier. The invading Turkish hosts had swept 
‘p into Hungary threatening to engulf Europe and the army of 
: the German Emperor had its hands full. Besides this, internal 
Jealousies between some, of the German states had cropped out, 
Weakening the power of the empire. Seizing as a pretext an 
obscure and ambiguous clause in the Peace of Westphalia, which 
closed, the. Thirty Years’ War some decades earlier, Louis XIV 
“marched his army into Alsace and Lorraine and seized the coun- 
try. When established there he decided to make his borders safe 
from any menace in the north and sent his army sweeping 
through the Rhine Valley in an orgy of destruction. Few castles 
survived this campaign of devastation. The few that, through 
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resistance, escaped were blown up by the French Revolutionary 
army somewhat more than a century later. Some of these castles 
were the strongholds of the Electors, those powerful princes who 
were the sovereigns. of their provinces and who elected the em- 
peror, while others were occupied by the lesser nobility. Most of 
them stand isolated and alone; others rise with their twin as in 
the case of Sterrenberg and Liebenstein, known as The Brothers, 
separated on their lofty eminence merely by a moat and massive 
wall; while still others, like the Schonburg, were communities 
by themselves, housing several knights of the same family. Such 
a castle, known in Germany as a Ganerbenhaus, was an immense 
affair sheltering a small community of families who, in common, 
derived profit from the vineyards, meadow and wood, and other 
income, as in this instance, from the river toll. The German 
nobility has not always been well-to-do. German custom took 
no cognizance of the law of primogeniture which obtained in 
England and France. Instead of this, each son of a noble in- 
herited his fathers’ title and rank and although, as in England, to 
the eldest son went the estate, the younger sons bore titles and 
were obliged to maintain the family dignity and standing. Cus- 
tom prevented these scions of the peerage from engaging in in- 
dustry and trade in the manner of commoners. It was thus 
necessary for them to contract financially advantageous mar- 
riages or carve out their fortunes by war and its spoils. It was 
this lack of opulence among some of these nobles which led to the 
building of the community castles for, while the resources of a 
single knight might prevent him from erecting and maintaining 
a castle, a family of barons or a group of them could easily do so. 
The multiplicity of nobles resulting from the German system 
of inheritance was responsible for the immense number of castles 
in German lands. There are said to have been ten thousand in 
the heyday of chivalry and I have heard it stated that in West- 
phalia alone there were not less than a thousand, a considerable 
number of which remain today. In the British Isles, where, under 
the feudal system, the eldest son alone inherited the title and 
lands, there were probably never more than a thousand castles 


| in all. 


As your steamer breasts the current or swings easily with it, 
these typical fortress homes of medieval times, redolent of the 
romance of the period even in their ruined state, succeed one 
another in rapid succession. As you round the river bends new 
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The Lorelte 


High on the bold thheadland of the Lorelei, so legend asserts, 
sits a maiden who lures fishermen to destruction in the 
swirling waters of the Rhine below 
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vistas open up, enshrining castle walls or ruined towers, and 
cliffs recede revealing the remnants of a past glory. 

In this stretch of palisaded waterway there are more than cas- 
tles to engage your attention. ‘Just above Coblence, high on the 
terraced river bank, reposes the Konigstuhl or “Kings Seat,’ an 
octagonal platform supported by arches, erected in 1376, demol- 
ished to make way for a road 
and later re-erected in 1843, 
where the Electors met to 
choose the emperors, for the 
kaisers were not in those days 
hereditary monarchs. This site 
was selected because of its con- 
venient situation for the Rhein- 
ish Electors, of which there 
were four out of the seven in 
the empire which constituted 
the assembly. From this point 
they practically overlooked 
their own dominions—Rheus 
belonged to the Elector of 
Cologne; Capellen, the village 
for the castle of Stolzenfels, to 
the Elector of Treves; Lahn- 
stein to Mayence; and Marks- 
burg was a fief under the 
Rheinish Palatinate. On this 
platform fashioned like a great 
pulpit, with a seat on each of 
its eight sides, one for each 
elector and one for the kaiser, 
the emperors were not only. Jie 
elected but sometimes de- “1% 
throned; here, too, decrees | 
were issued and treaties rati- 
fied. Fal 

Further upstream rises the i’ 
jutting headland of the Lorelei, *. 
renowned for more than a cen- 
tury by legend and song. The 
wind-swept summit of this rock, 
tradition states, is the home of 
the fairy who, like the sirens 
of mythology, entices sailors 
and fishermen to their destruc- 
tion in the swirling current at 
its foot. Here the Rhine is 
narrowest and deepest and 
there is treachery in the swiftly 
eddying current. The legend 
of this enticing maiden is real- 
ly a comparatively modern one. 
In 1802 there appeared a poem 
by Clemens Brentano which in 
its imagery implied such a tra- 
dition but which, later, he ad- 
mitted, was a creature of his own invention. It was the: poet 
Heine, really, who immortalized this rock-strewn mountain spur 
in his ballad written in 1823, “Ich weiss nicht, was soll es 
bedeuten,” which was set to an engaging air. 

A few miles farther on, squarely in midstream, rises the Pfalz 
which, in its strange land picturesque contour, is like a piece of 
stage setting. Erected by Louis the Bavarian in 1314 it has, 
with its pentagonal tower, its overhanging galleries, its many 
turrets and spires, defied the storms and river gods for six hun- 
dred years. It was probably erected as a toll house and fortress, 
for it bristles with loopholes and its only entrance is through 
a doorway reached by a wooden staircase six feet above the 
rock on which it stands. 

Finally, just below Bingen, rising from another rock in the 
middle of the river, stands the famous Mouse Tower so called 
because the heartless archbishop of Mayence, so legend holds, 
was followed to his refuge here and devoured by an army of 
mice because of his inhumanity. This legend has its charm, 
and its uses, too, but in reality the name is derived either from 
the word Mauth, meaning toll-place, corrupted into Maus, or else 
from the old German word Musturm, meaning arsenal. We can 
take our choice between these theories of derivation. If the 
tower was erected as a toll gate the first theory appears to be 


The valley of the Moselle, which flows into the Rhine above 

Coblence, has, like the Rhine, many ruins of ancient castles, 

a few of which, such as this one of Cochem, have been 
restored and are occupied. 
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correct, if it was built for a watch tower then Musturm it must 
be. 
For rugged beauty and romantic interest these few miles 
of Rheinish highland are unique. There is nothing like 
own distinction, 
personality, the Danube a 
glamour of still another sort 
and the Hudson boasts a: 
majestic beauty distinct from 
all others, but the Rhine pos- 
sesses a type of romantic 
flavor which must ever remain 
distinctively its own. 
Beyond Bingen the banks of 
the Rhine flatten out and you 
move along a river that has run 
out of scenery. The sparseness 
of the beauty of this portion: 
serves but to accentuate the 
charm of the other. These forty 
miles of castled heights have 
established the Rhine’s claim to’ 
~axplace in the world’s hall of 
fame. | 
Sas Mage Less than twenty miles be-. 
Be ae yond Bingen you come to May- 
ence where this part of our 
journey ends. Mayence is ven- 
erable, as are all the Rheinish 
i cities, and while the older town 
peor with its narrow streets and 
: jo ws > early houses gives evidence of 
Mir. this, there is nothing that in 
picturesque quality is especially 
noteworthy. Indeed the city’s 
modern features—its tree-bow- 
ered promenade along the 
Rhine, its parked thoroughfares 
and pleasant squares unques- 
tionably outweigh its ancient 
picturesqueness. Almost its en- 
tire interest lies in its hoary 
cathedral, which dates from the 
twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, and in Gutenberg, for it 
was here: that the inventor of, 
printing was born. ! 

We had seen the cathedral. 
years before in a normal state 
when the doors were open in 
welcome and the worshipers 
were passing to and from 
their morning devotions. On 
the present visit we saw it 
under the hands of its restorers. 
Verboten signs _ insistently 
forbade entrance, but our mission, we felt, justified a rejection 
of this warning. As we entered an extraordinary sight met our 
eyes. In the gloom of the interior, the detail of the edifice ob- 
scured by scaffolding, building machinery and dust, scores of 
men were rebuilding the house of God. In the turmoil of a 
mighty purpose they seemed like men inspired by a great religious 
impulse; like the ancient Israelites rebuilding the Temple at 
Jerusalem. Tombs and sculptures, effigies and paintings were 
boarded up, scaffolding filled the vast open spaces, sometimes 
climbing to the ceiling, the stone floors were ravaged and little 
railways carrying materials coursed their ways, and men through ~ 
the aid of giant machinery blended sand and cement. The soaring 
vaulted roof, built after the great fire of 1081 which destroyed © 
the early roof of timber, was being strengthened with an im-_ 
mense truss of steel. Chaos reigned and the massive pile, much 
of which has stood in majesty for eight centuries, seemed to be 
building anew. The immensity of this restoration is graphic evi- 
dence of the deterioration of a cathedral fabric, and the magni- 
tude of the task of restoration even under modern conditions. 
In the present instance decay had set in at the foundations and, 
while reinforcement was being given, the entire structure was 
passing through the hand of the restorer. That such repairs have 
been necessary throughout the centuries is a matter of history. — 


it in all the world. The Thames has its 
the Rhone another kind of 
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Indeed, Mayence under- 
went a remodeling as re- 
cently as fifty years ago. 
A little more than a half 
a century before that ex- 
tensive repairs were 
made by order of Napo- 
leon to heal the ravages 
of the French for, in 
seizing the city some 
years earlier, they had 
converted the cathedral 
into a magazine and bar- 
racks. What stupendous 
tasks these restorations 
meant in ancient times! 
Without modern means 
of transport, engineering 
knowledge and machin- 
ery the toil and expense 
of building and restoring 
these gigantic structures 
is beyond conception. If, 
in these times, several 
years are required to 
carry out such projects 
it is small wonder that 
centuries were consumed 
in building and decades 
in restoring these mas- 
sive religious edifices. 
If one of the greatest 
: contributions to human 
progress was the invention of printing, then Mayence, through 
one of its illustrious citizens, has made itself one of the immortal 
cities. Here, in 2 Christopher Strasse, toward the end of the 
fourteenth century was born Johann Gutenberg and here, after a 
residence in Strassburg, to which his family removed and in which 
he worked on his project of movable type, he once more establish- 
ed himself in 1444. The details of Gutenberg’s life are not alto- 
gether clear and even his personal appearance is lost in obscurity, 
for we have no accurate portrait of him. On his return to May- 
ence he appears to have engaged with a partner in an enterprise 
to develop his project for polishing stones and for manufacturing 
looking-glasses. Later, in 1438, another partnership was entered 
_into in an enterprise relating to printing. Eventually he became 
associated with Johann Fust to develop printing, and between 
1444 and 1447 he produced his first books from movable type. 
His first work of importance was the forty-two line Bible pro- 
_ duced between 1450 and 1455. During all this period he seems 
not to have been financially succéssful and his partnership with 
_Fust, from whom he secured advances of sixteen hundred guild- 
ers, was no exception. Because of his inability to repay the loan 
he was compelled to deliver up all his materials which were 
_ pledged against it, and they were removed to Fust’s home. He 
_ still courageously continued, however, to engage in printing, alone 
Or with another partner. 


_ The changes brought about by the invention of printing were 
_ colossal in their effect upon mankind, Books of importance 
_ hitherto limited to a few copies of hand-executed manuscripts 
_ Were now available to every student. The extraordinary rapidity 
with which the art developed shows the need of the civilized 
world for knowledge that would overcome the abject superstition 
and ignorance ofthe time. Learning, hitherto doled out by the 
_ priest, was available for everyone. Those unable to read were 
__ influenced by pictures and cartoons because engraving, too, flour- 
_ ished widely. Records show that one thousand printers carried 
_ On business before the year 1500, and that books were turned 
_ Out in vast quantities is indicated by the fact that there still ex- 
ist today thirty thousand books published before that date. One 
_ printer in Nuremberg, in 1470, employed twenty-four presses and 
_ one hundred apprentices. 
__ It is mot clear how the first printers struck off their copies, 
‘but without doubt Gutenberg did use, at an early period in his 
_ Career, a mechanical press of some kind which was constructed 
of wood. In fact, he could not have produced his famous forty- 
two-line Bible without such aid. It is an interesting commentary 
on the ingenuity of German inventors and craftsmen that the 
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Perched on incredible heights along 

the highlands of the Rhine, between 

Coblence and Bingen, the ruins of an- 

cieut strongholds follow each other in 
rapid succession. 
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first really practical printing machine was invented by Friedrich 
Konig either in the last portion of the eighteenth or the very 
early part of the nineteenth century. Konig induced the proprietor 


. of the London Times to take two of his machines and in 1814 


that paper startled the world by innovating printing with steam 
power. Even Gutenberg probably never dreamed of such a re- 
markable advance on his own invention. 

On the twenty- 
fourth of June, 
1900, the five 
hundredth anni- 
versary of Gut- 
enberg’s birth 
was celebrated 
in several Ger- 
man cities, no- 
tably in May- 
ence and Leip- 
zig, and most of 
the more recent 
literature on the 
inventionof 
printing will be 
found to date 
from that time. 

That Guten- 
berg’s work was 
never lucrative 
to himself seems 
evident by the 
fact that in 1465 
he accepted the 
post of salaried 
courtier from 
Archbishop 
Adolf and re- 
ceived annually 
a suit of livery 
and a fixed al- 
lowance of corn 
and wine. He died in 1468. In the Gutenberg Museum on the 
river front are documents relating to the first printer, an exhibit 
illustrating the invention and development of printing, and speci- 
mens of the early work of Gutenberg and his contemporaries. 

My first visit to this Museum was directly after the armistice 
following the World War when the city echoed to the footsteps 
of a victorious foe which had come to occupy it. With several 
companions, among whom were one or two French officers, I 
came to the Museum during one of its closed hours, and asked 
the special privilege of going through the rooms. The director 
himself came to escort us and when he found that, by profes- 
sion, we were especially interested in the art of printing, he threw 
off his reserve and took a fresh delight in showing us all the 
treasures of the Museum. In conclusion he invited us to become 


There are few more picturesque villages than 
that of Rech nestling among the.terraced vine- 
yards of the Ahr valley. 


members of the Gutenberg Society. The brotherhood of a pro- 
fession, and a common interest in an art, had transcended all 
the animosity engendered by war. : 
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enjoying the 
glories of the fabled river of Germany. 


Cattle raising and cattle theft are two industries that go hand in hand in the up-country of Venezuela. FE 
districts that lie near the Colombian border it is a common practice to drive the herds over into Colombia when the Venezuelan tax collector comes | 
around, and the Colombian cattle thieves are quick to reciprocate when their own bills fall due. 


WITCHCRAFT AND MURDER IN THE ANDES 


same the world over. 
paradoxically, Chesterton optimistically and Ibsen tragically. 
However that may be, it is certain that, though it be the same, 
it is capable of many and varied modes of expression, and the 
Southland tends toward emphasis. 


[: has often been remarked that human nature is much the 


There is much 
weeping and wail- 
ing on a certain 
morning, just out- 
side the office 
window at La 
Hacienda Ramon. 
It proves on in- 
vestigation to ema- 
nate from the per- 
sonof a peona 
who is seemingly 
under some stress 
of mind. This lady 
is large and portly, 
and is the wife of 
one of the men on 
the hacienda. She 
has not heretofore 
come under obser- 


vation, but she 
looks as if, under 
ordinary circum- 


stances, she might 
be of a cheerful 
disposition.» Not so 
now, however, and 
her outcries bid 
fair to draw every 
peon on the place 
into a sympathiz- 
ing circle, but the 
manager comes out 


we 


ALONG THE ROAD THROUGH THE ANDEAN LOWLANDS 


herds of cattle and were inhabited by a hardy race of expert horsemen called the /laneros. 


The Bookkeeper’s Curse—Gold and River Water—The Insult—The Murder 
—The Pursuit—A Strange Superstition 


By EDWARD HALE BIERSTADT 


Kipling remarks it savagely, Shaw sufferer inside the office. 


For 
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instance : intelligibility. 
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THE ASCENT TO*LHEVCARTTALSCIDY. 


The best known of the few Venezuelan railways is that which runs the short twenty-three miles 

from La Guaira up to Caracas, ascending over three thousand feet on the way. Incidentally, it 

is said that this is the only road in the country that pays dividends. Near the railway runs the 

broad highway on which motors make the climb. Twenty years ago there were only thirteen rail- 
way lines with a total mileage of less than six hundred miles in the entire Republic. 


Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. | 
Fortunes have been made in both. 


In colonial times the /lanos were covered with immense | 
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in haste and wrath, drives off the crowd, and draws the fair 


When the manager is able to stem the torrent sufficiently to 
make himself heard he inquires the exact cause of her emotion. 
An incoherent outburst is followed by a season of reasonable _ 


Madre de Dios, | 
she is an unfortu- 
nate woman! In 
spite: of the fact | 
that she has lived | 
a life of the most / 
spotless virtue it 
has not saved her 
from the evil one. 
Her child is dead, 
the youngest, ay | 
de mt! She herself 
is wasting away— 
behold!, and she | 
pivots as if better 
to display the rav- 
ages of disease. 
Her husband is at 
the bottom of all 
this. He has tired 
of her, and with. 
much money has— 
paid to have am 
curse laid upon her 
and her family. 
And, now the crux 
of it, the money to — 
pay for the curse 
was furnished by — 
the bookkeeper of — 
Ramon. Carrambal 
She is as good as 
dead already. This 
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THE OUTSKIRTS OF A MOUNTAIN TOWN 
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The population of Venezuela is-largely a matter for conjecture, for no real census has been taken since that of 1891, which gave a total of rather 


more than two million. 


The mixed bloods of all races are said to be ninety-three per cent of the total population, the highest among all the South 


American peoples, but this figure is probably too high. The political insecurity and the very backward industrial state of Venezuela have set it some- 


what apart from its more Bropbessive neighbors to the ‘south and north. 


is serious. You are inclined to doubt the fact of the curse, and 
the bookkeeper’s culpability. He has always seemed a particularly 
inoffensive mortal, though he has some local reputation as a 
Don Juan. Even now he protests volubly his innocence. 

He has never seen this woman, but he has heard of her. 
Who has not? She is a demon, a vampire who wishes his 
destruction. As heaven hears him his soul is of the most stain- 


less purity. The lady responds in her turn, and the air is thick, 


with protestations when order is at last restored. 

The harassed manager resorts to, questions. Her child is dead, 
but of whit illness? Again an outburst. Of the curse, what 
else? Did’ she not boil a gold ring in river water, and give the 
water to the child to drink? This: heaven-born remedy would 
arrest any ordinary 
disease, but against 
a curse it was 
powerless. Nothing 
else was done for 
the child? No, 
Senor, what need 
or what use? 

The indictment 
is dismissed as un- 
founded, and the 
next is turned to. 
She is wasting 
away. What makes - 
her think so? But, 
Senor, behold 
and again she re- 
volves before your . 
fascinated gaze as 
upon an axis. Aft- 
er a brief contem- 
plation you decide 
that the wasting 
process must be 
from the inside 
outward, and that 
she has a long way 
go before she is 


Conquistadores several hundred years ago. 


A TYPICAL STREET SCENE 
Nothing is more characteristic of the Venezuelan mountain town than the mule trains that constantly 


come and go on their journeys to and from the out-country. Produce, 
transported in this fashion for hundreds of miles over cobbled trails that were laid down by the 
Coffee is one of the chief products of Venezuela and is 
grown at altitudes that vary from sixteen hundred to three thousand feet. 


Few houses in its towns are unscored by the bullets of revolutionists. 


in danger. You venture to suggest this, and are met with the 
assurance that if you think that you should have seen her a 
month ago. Ah, what a figure was hers then! A speculative 
snort from the disgusted bookkeeper almost upsets matters, but 
the lady merely reiterates her former assertion with a hostile 
glance in the direction of her traducer. This is too much! The 
woman must weigh well over two hundred pounds, and is dumpy 
in the bargain. The victim is informed that she must go away, 
and not return until she has something on which to base her 
complaint. With more tears and murmurs of injustice she de- 
parts and you return to the patio with a sigh of mingled amuse- 
ment and despair. But what are you to do? 

The door of the corredor slams sharply. and the major-domo 
hurries uncere- 
moniously to where 
you are seated at 
the breakfast table- 
and informs the 
admimistrador that 
Juan Mendez has 
just stabbed Angel 
Maria to death in 
thes corral. ) dhe 
major-domo’s evi- 
dent perturbation 
is due not so much 
to the fact that 
there has been a 
killing, those are 
all too frequent, 
but that not only 
did the murderer 
have the insolence 
to do his work in- 
side the walls, but 
also that he has not 
yet made good his 
escape and lies 
hidden in a small 
cane field just out- 
side the gates. 


coffee and the like, is 
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for a moment, not certain which 

way to go, and his crouching © 
figure is like that of a cornered. 
wolf. 


The little group at the gate sees | 
him at the same moment that he 
discovers their presence and he 
darts off up the road toward the 
corner of the walls just as a bullet 
strikes the path a little ahead of 
him. An over-anxious peon in 
pursuit gets directly in the way of — 
another shot, and he is gone. > 
Snap shooting with revolvers at 
seventy yards is no easy matter. 

A few peons are put on the trail 
and they take it up on the run 
while you go back to the corral. 
Here it is a shambles, and you 
reflect that if one man can do, 
this, even a moderate-sized battle- . 
field after a day’s action should be’ 


a a 


“enough to sicken a whole army’ 
of war. 

Angel Maria has been turned 
over on his face and his feet tied 
tightly together with a goat-skin 
thong. Upon inquiry you learn 
that this is invariably done by 
friends of a murdered man, and 
that if it is done soon enough the. 
slayer will find himself utterly un- 


THE MARKET CARACAS Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. able to run and can be captured 


é easily. As the last glimpse you 
The great public market in Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, is housed in a large open building where the had ve Juan showed fe peered t 
hucksters set up their stalls. The market sprawls out of its lawful habitation, however, and spills down the a 1 SOS 
steps and along the street. Here the peons from the hinterland lead their burros laden with farm prod- ‘Op speed you can only regret the 


pase real BR 


uce to be either sold for cash or exchanged for some other more needed commodity. The exchanges of do- tardiness of Angel’s friends in |} 

mestic products are far less important than if proper means of commercial transport were available. performing this rite. | 

Soon the judge of the district | 

Hurriedly belting on his gun the gerente runs out, you with or alcalde, arrives and on hearing the story he only stops to draw | 

him, to the great portal, asking on the way what Angel Maria the knot in the goat-skin thong a little tighter and then he too _ 
had done to call down such summary vengeance. You learned (Continued on page 46) 


that he called Juan “el hombre del | 
mundo” and that Juan threatened sessie ceil 
to kill him if the insult was re- 

peated. Whereupon Angel was - : So if 
indiscreet in his language, and too : 

slow in drawing his knife. You 
wonder how many men up North 
would regard the term “man of 
the world” as worth bloodshed, 
but there is no time for conjec- 
ture. The thing now is to get the 
man. 

There has been too much of 
this and an opportunity to make 
an example, while not altogether 
welcome, must not be let slip. A 
narrow road runs past the gates 
and along the walls, and on the 
far side of this the cane field 
slopes up and away for perhaps 
two*hundred yards, its length be- 
ing about the same. 

Beaters are sent in to drive the 
man out toward you. They pro- 
ceed with care, for while they all 
have a distinct streak of blood- 
hound, their own skins are not 
forgotten. You wait impatiently. 
There is a tense silence, for not 
even the rustling of the cane be- 
trays the hunters or their prey. 
Suddenly some seventy yards up 
the road from you, a man breaks 


from th nd stands panting “SS Sa 
rom e€ cane a : 59. : 
heavily. In his hand he holds a THE VENEZUELAN ANDES 


blood-stained cuchilla, a  sharp- eg Venezuelan Andes are a part of the great cordillera that runs like an immense spine down the back | 
pointed knife, and his face is of the continent from Alaska to the Straits of Magellan. These mountains have yielded valuable minerals _ 


: : : in the past and are by no means worked out, but the chief interest in Venezuel is ini 4 
pallid and distorted. He hesitates rik Venezuela at present iat § 
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Into the Unknown— The Terror of the Straits—Man-eating Savages—The First 


May U1, 1792, Captain Gray, 
‘Boston, sighted the mouth of 
Be Columbia River. The ship’s 
for the 18th of that month 
s, “Captain Gray named this 
Columbia . . . and the 
South point Adams.” 


the Pacific Coast—The Discovery of the Columbia River 
ByAGNES:C LAUT 


TRAVEL is happy to announce the publication of a series of six 
articles, of which this is the first, by Agnes C. Laut, which will 
deal with the opening up of the great Northwest, especially that 
section of the Pacific Coast that runs south from Vancouver to 


California. 


Miss Laut will be remembered especially for her 


recent books, “Enchanted Trails of Glacier Park” and “The Blaged 
Trail of the Old Frontier.’—Editor. 


NE can see the good mer- 
chants ot Boston up in the 
Coolidge Building, or in 

Dr. Bulfinch’s library on Bow- 
doin Square with legs sprawling 
under the table and hands turn- 
ing the pages of Cook’s Voyages 
discussing the pros and cons of 
such a frisky and risky venture 


as a voyage to the Western Seas, 


all during the winter of 1787. 
Young Bulfinch was just back 
from Europe full of the popular 
tales of Cook’s Voyage. Why, a 
dozen men of Bristol and Hull 
were preparing to outfit ships 
for the Pacific Northwest. 
Barrell, the merchant, could 
supply the goods. So could 
Samuel Brown, or Pintard, an- 
other outfitter, of New York. 
Derby of Salem and Hatch of 
Cambridge could supervise the 
purchase or building of ships 


' with dry timber to defy splitting 


in the heat of crossing the 
Equator, or storms that tore 
hulls to skeleton ribs round the 
Horn. Their ships, with the 
great crowd of sail and narrow 
prows to ride the waves, and 
sea-line like a whale’s side to 
throw off the impeding waters 
—could show heel to any craft 
on the ocean. Because England 
and Spain were in strained rela- 
tionship, letters could be ob- 
tained from the Spanish minister 


in Washington to ensure fresh 
provisioning off Chile and Peru 
and Juan Fernandez, though 
how sincere those letters were 
may be inferred from the Santa 
Barbara governor’s letters to the 
Presidio of San Francisco “that 
when the ship named Columbia 
said to belong to AHeneral 
Wanghisgton of the American 
States, which sailed from Boston 
in September, 1787,” arrives, 
“you will cause the said vessel 
to be secured with her officers 
and crew.” Spain still labored 
under the delusion provoked by 
the Papal. Bull which preceded 
the days of Drake that in parti- 
tioning off the New World the 
South and Western Seas were 
her closed preserves. 

Medals were struck by Joseph 
Barrell, the Boston merchant, 
showing the vessels and the out- 
fitters. Such pitifully little craft 
they were too, the Columbia 
under Kendrick, two hundred 
and twelve tons, over eighty feet 
long, ten guns, the Lady Wash- 
imgton under Robert Gray, 
ninety tons, a small sloop with 
twelve men, and both captains 
still in their early forties. 

Spite of twinges of conscience 
as to that wicked tea of the 
China trade and, the day being a 
Puritan Sabbath, visitors 
thronged the docks. Healths 
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Ship Built on 


At the mouth of the Columbia 
River stands the Astoria Monu- 
ment, where an artist is etching 
on the stone a series of spiral 
panels that tell the story of the 
Columbia from its discovery to 
the present day. Captain Robert 
Gray, not only discovered the 
Columbia, but also commanded 
the first American ship to sail 
around the world. 


ASTORIA IN 1813 AND TO-DAY 

In 1813 Astoria, at the mouth of the Columbia 
River, was no more than a stockaded fort. 
To-day the spot where the fort once stood is 
marked by. a tablet near the City Hall, and 
a half-mile of river frontage has been filled in 
by drainage and dredges. Astoria is the oldest 
American settlement in the Columbia Valley. 
It was founded in 1811 as a depot for the fur 
trade, by John Jacob Astor, in whose honor it 
was named. It was seized by the British in 
1813, but was restored in 1818. In 1821, while 
occupied by the North-West Fur Company, it 
was burned and practically abandoned, only a 
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few settlers remaining. -It was chartered as a 


city in 1876 


were drained in stronger than tea and all was “hilarity” as one 
log narrates. Monday, October 1, the great adventure had 
begun. The course planned was to Cape Verde Islands, thence 
the Falklands East of the Horn, round the Horn, then the Selkirk 
Island of Juan Fernandez, then without stop up to Cook’s land- 
fall on the West of Vancouver Island at Nootka, or Noot-wee-ka, 
“where the deer people” dwelt. If the ships showed swift heel 
to the sea, it was judged these stops would afford enough fresh 
water, provisions, hay and fodder for the hogs and cows on 
board, and replacement of torn sails and shattered spars to reach 
the Northwest of America. 

At Cape Verde Gray picked up as valet a colored boy, Marcus 
Lopez:, Remember his name. His courage almost cost Coolidge, 
the first mate, his life. Kendrick proved a cautious commander 
almost to timidity ; but the two chiefs never disagreed, though 
Gray was quicker and more daring to act. Kendrick frankly 
didn’t care to tackle the passage round the Horn in January. 
Yet the ships were only at the Falklands by January. Haswell 
in disgust got himself transferred over to Gray. They had only 
headed for the Horn by April of 1788, and enough storms were 
encountered in all conscience; for Kendrick had to put into Juan 
Fernandez on the West to rest his scurvy-stricken crew, replace 
masts, repair sails and get fresh provisions, for which the gov- 
ernor of the island was afterwards removed from office for 
helping these sea rovers who invaded Spain’s closed sea. Again 
and again in the hurricanes encountered, the little ship—Lady 
Washington—came off best; for Gray sped on North when Ken- 
drick had delayed for repairs; but when Gray on a later voyage 
transferred to the Columbia again his ship led; so the better luck 
attending Gray must be ascribed to better seamanship. Yet no 
ship passed the Horn unscathed. Billows crashed over rails, wash- 
ing hogs and poultry out of deck pens. Bilge water poured 
from lee scuppers in torrents. Everything loose on deck drove 


from side to side in the drench of crashing, waves so that 1 
later voyage even a small cannon was torn amuck and thras 
about before sailors asprawl could rope and anchor the roll 
peril. When the ships came up from such plunges, reefed sa 
had been torn by the wind and were aflutter in rags. Thoug 
hatches had been closed, water poured through the heat-score 
seams of the deck and drenched sailors’ berths below till 
kitchen tins were awash and the blankets a sodden mass, and 
inches of water were afloat below decks. As for the masts, the 
might have been the crucified arms of ghost ships; and the me 
clinging to the ratlines came down stiffened with ice in thet 
oilskins with eyes red-rimmed and half blind by the flaw of salt 
spray; but New Bedford and Salem men knew such gales on 
their own Northeast Coast; and, the fact remains, Gray’s litt 
Lady Washington came through in such shape she could spreai 
her wings to the welcome warm winds of the Pacific and driv 
up the West Coast of South America like a gull. a 

By August—nine months out from Boston—some one fro 
the one nest shouted “Land.” It was Drake’s New Ab 
two-hundred years ago. Can’t you hear their shouts of “im 
expressible joy” as the Ship Log records? Latitude 41 and ne 
day above “black sand” by the plumb line, only eighteen miles 6 
coast, with Indians paddling out from what would be the mode: 
border between California. and Oregon if the latitude wi 
correct. The Indians were in dugouts of “vast bulk” ¥ 
paddles of “ashwood” and tossed “feather,” the signal for peae 
but as the wind began to hum, Captain Gray could only thre 
presents out and press sail and ‘speed on; and these boys of 
Bedford and Salem, the majority of them, as you can gath 
from their subsequent service, a very few years past twenty: 
how did they feel in this wonder world? How would you 
felt at seventeen to twenty-one? 

Was the river seen between August 5 and 9 Rogue River 
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the Umpqua? I don’t know; but I do know it was close 
to Drake’s farthest north two centuries before. Says 
Haswell’s Log: “Columns of smoke we could see” and 
“many fires’—signals from the Indians to come in and 
trade. “Aug. 6—within quarter of a mile of a bold sandy 
shore.” Aug. 7, “Within a mile of a small island, we 
hove to the jolly-boat and sent her to sound the channel 
—birds so numerous, could be compared to nothing else 
but a hive of bees swarming, most of them pelicans ; long 
and very dangerous reef, lat. 43°, 20’,” (a pretty safe 
bet they were now abreast what is known as the Bend 
country.) “Sailed in the ship within a mile of the coast. 
Aug. 9, entrance of a very large river—lat. 44°, 20’— 
vast numbers natives hostile and warlike shaking spears 
with air of defiance with hideous shouting.” One native 
in a dugout here creeps up and by sign language ex- 
plains the ship can find fish and fresh water here. 
Aug. 10—the little boat searches a landing place and- 
two dugouts full of Indians flourish sea otter skins for 
trade, though they kept their knives in hand ready “to 
strike” — faces “pitted with smallpox’ — lat. 45°, 2’. 
Aug 14—a harbor with waves breaking high’— 
“anchored half a mile from shore in 3 fathoms” 
(water), about (?) 45°, 27’ “canoe brought berries 
and crabs,” which were a god-send to the sailor boys 
sick of scurvy,” so advanced that one month longer 
at sea would have been fatal,” (so we have not all 
the hardships of the voyage recorded in the Log— 
no wonder Gray had scampered leaving Kendrick 
far behind) “they would hand their (otter) skins 
on board and take whatever was given in return,” 
(Meares corroborates this style of trade,) “took 
off several boat loads of wood.” “Aug. 16 boiled 
and roasted crabs for sale purchased for buttons.” 
Aug. 16, an old chief comes on board and Haswell 
go ashore with Coolidge, while the crew cuts grass 
for the live stock, The seven scurvy-weakened men 
were rowed ashore. The Indians seemed so friendly, 
the crew of seven had gone ashore poorly armed 
—only two or three muskets, but each sailor had a 
pistol and sword. The Indians entertain the whites 
by tossing arrows and spears and a war dance 
with “frightful howls” which “chilled my blood” 
says Haswell. The men were digging clams, the 
most delicious sea food on the coast, and the 
colored boy Lopez carrying the grass to the jolly 
boat had stuck his cutlass in the sand. An In- 
dian snatched it. The black boy gave chase— 
the crew shouted an alarm, but the big ship 
could not fire for fear of hitting her own men. 
Coolidge proffered the chief a reward for the 
return of the stolen article. The Indian sig- 
naled “go get it yourself” and the white men 
fell into the cunning trap by pursuing and put- 
ting greater distance between themselves and 
the ship. Behind a clump of trees was the black 

bov hanging on to the thief, when a dozen stabs 
and a flight of arrows felled him and before the 

sailors could prevent the Indians were chop- 
ping the body to pieces. The crew then ran 
backwards for their own boat keeping their 

faces to the wolfish pursuit of their foes. Has- 

well shot one ring-leader with his pistol and 

Coolidge threw himself between the hostiles 

and bade his men race it for the jolly boat. 

Coolidge himself was already bleeding and one 
man had fainted from a barbed arrow and was 

bleeding in torrents. Gray had but three people 

left on board, which proves the whole crew of 

the Lady Washington could not have exceeded 


THE MONOLITH OF THE NORTHWEST 


Beginning at the base of this gigantic memorial 
column and continuing in an ascending spiral, the 
\ history of the Northwest, and particularly the 
W) Columbia River section, will be told in pictures. 
mi, The story of Robert Gray, Lewis and Clark, John 
, Ay\ = Jacob Astor and the North-West Fur Company will 
Say) all be recounted here. At the top of the column is 

5. u a lighthouse, which will be opened shortly by the 

Government. 
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a dozen and seven of them were 
almost dead of scurvy. “We 
jumped into the boat, put off, 
and were soon out of arrow- 
shot. Then they launched their 
canoes intending to cut us off, 
we keeping constant (pistol) fire 
from the (jolly) boat. As soon 
as we got on board, we dis- 
charged two or three swivel-shot 
and in a few moments not a 
canoe was to be seen. During 
the whole night, it was dismal to 
hear the whoops and howlings— 
fires on the beach where the lad 
was killed.” (No doubt the 
boy’s body was being devoured ; 
for from Cook to Gray, all nav- 
igators narrate these Indians 
were cannibals. So much for 
the halcyon condition of the In- 
dian in his primitive innocence!) 

Such was Gray’s introduction 
to quick and easy fortune on the 
Pacific Northwest Coast. Has- 
well calls this point Murderers’ 
Harbor, evidently thinking of 
that Martyrs’ Island, where a ~ 
Spanish crew were torn to 
pieces, or another Murderers’ 
Island where Meares’ and Bar- 
clay’s men suffered a like fate; 
but the point has now been 
pretty well identified with Tilla- 
-mook. You can see the hunched 
headland as you motor South of 
the Columbia along the sands 
when the tide is out, where thou- 
sands of pleasure seekers today 
from Sea Side and Cannon 
Beach dig for the selfsame deli- 
cate clam food. 

No more loitering. Gray 
speeds on for a safe harbor, 
where he can get his half-ill men 
back on sea legs and his sloop 
repaired for sea-otter trade far- 
ther North. The ship scudded 
before a fine breeze. Haswell 
reports, “I am of opinion the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca exist, 
though Captain Cook positively 
asserts they do not; for in the 
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loaded on opium while still 
squeamish as to tea. i 
Here, in Nootka, Meares had | 
established himself with a gar- 
rison in a sort of fort with the 
British flag—two flags—and was 
just prepared to launcha | 
schooner of thirty tons built by — 
Chinese~ carpenters under the 
direction of Mr. Funter. { 
All the romance woven round || 
Captain Kidd, or Robert Louis || 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island, 
pale beside the ridiculous events | 
that shifted in moving picture 
fashion at Nootka for the next 
six years. Picture the dinner 
of the merry captains together 
that first night. Hams and eggs _ | 
and wine Meares pliedthe Amer- | 
ican with. All had been. navy * | 
“men, and all was easy give and | || 
easy take except on one subject 
—furs; and “upon his sacred | 
word and honor” Meares vowed — 
there were not fifty skins to be | 
got on the Pacific Coast. Gray 
and Haswell and Coolidge and 
the Americans smiled: for 
Meares’ own vessel was loaded’ : 
to the water line—if not with 
furs — what? Meares sent his | 
blacksmiths to assist in repairing | / 
the rudder of Gray’s ship and | 
offered to carry letters to China 
with him for the Americans, | 
which he afterwards sent back | 
with an apology. September 23 | 
in rode the Columbia with Ken+ | 
drick. On October 1, in anni- | 
versary of the departure from | 
Boston, guns enough were fired | 
by the Meares and Boston ships _ | 
to set the mountains round the 
fort echoing and the waves 
washing. There was a hilarious 
dinner on the Columbia. The 
North-West America—the first 
vessel built on the Pacific—was 
launched with more salvos of 
cannon; but the little schooner 
slid so precipitately from her 


very latitude where they are said 
to lie the coast takes a bend.” 
One can easily identify the 
famous Tatoosh Island glimpsed 
as they sped on, which Meares, 


At the top is the reproduction of an old Spanish engraving showing the 
celebration in honor of the coming of age of the daughter of the famous 
Nootka Chief, Maquinna, about 1792. Just below is Friendly Cove, 
Nootka Sound, where a settlement was made, and, at the bottom, may be 
seen the launching of the North-West America at Nootka Sound. This 
was the first American ship to be built and launched on the Pacific Coast. 


skids that she almost got away 
in the backwash of the tides; 
andthe Indians, who had | 
shouted  ‘“wacush-wacush,” ~ 
“sood friends, good friends,” — 
had to get out their whaling | 


the buccaneer, had visited in June of the very same year and 
been hospitably received by one of the greatest scoundrels and 
assassins in Northwest history. On the Island today stands the 
United States lighthouse, guiding path to one of the greatest 
harbors and island-dotted bays in the world—Puget Sound. It 
was then Meares had named the Olympics. Indians here could 
utter a few words of English, but Gray hurried on for Cook’s 
Nootka on the West shore of Vancouver Island. There were 
both fogs and rocks with a wild surf, but behind the rocks 
lay a bay calm as glass—‘We manned our sweeps, a light breeze 
sprang up. At the entrance (to Claoyoquot) we hoisted out the 
long boat to tow and assisted by the natives late in the afternoon 
came to anchor over a bottom of sand in sheltered road stead.” 
The chief here—Wicanish—made it clear that though allied by 
marriage with Maquinna of Nootka, this was not Nootka. As 
Nootka was the rendezvous for Kendrick to join him, Gray was 
off on September 2, and though floundering off-shore in heavy 
gales for two weeks, finally in a sudden calm neared Cook’s 
Nootka. A sail was seen. Was it Kendrick’s Columbia? But 
the vessel proved to be one of two under Meares and Douglas 
from Macao, China, under Portuguese colors, where they had 


boats and almost harpoon the little plunger to rescue her. 
Gray was transferred to the Columbia to carry furs to China | 
and tea to Boston. Kendrick remained on the Coast. From 
July, 1789, to August of 1790, the voyage took to reach Boston; — 
and fifty thousand miles was the ship log record for the first — 
American vessel around the world. The whole city of Boston 
welcomed Gray home and he marched up the streets abreast of 
Attoo, a Hawaii lad, gay in a cloak of yellow plumes, whom 
he had picked up in Hawaii to take poor Lopez’s place. If a 
feather will show which way the wind blows, Attoo’s gay plumage 
was good omen. ; 
Owing to the glut of too many furs on a market demoralized 
by war, the great adventure was at a loss, as nearly all great 
adventures into the unknown are at first. Barrell and Brown 
bought out Derby and Pintard. It was decided to send the 
Columbia back at once. Half a dozen new men were enlisted, 
among whom was the boy Boit. This time with less jubilation © 
the Columbia left Boston on September 28, 1790, and reached — 
Clayoquot, South of Nootka, June 5, 1791. : 
Gray was off for Queen Charlotte Islands within two weeks, 
where he traded for six weeks more. Off Cape Flattery, Puget 
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Sound, he was al- 
most shipwrecked 
and came in to 
Clayoquot to lay 
the keel for the 
second yessel built 
@nethe Piacific 
Coast, the first 
American shipyard 
of the Northwest. 
It was named the 
Adventure and 
launched in April 
ga 1792. 

February 23 the 
Adventure was 
launched, The 
boatswain of the 
Columbia, Mr. Ben 
Harding, died 
in March. And 
now events come 
thick and fast. ‘Fhe 
Boston men must 
have known that 
Captain Vancou- 
ver was on his way 
up the Coast to 
settle the quarrel 
of Meares’ fort 
seized at Nootka. 
They also knew 
that Spain realized 
Don Martinez had 
gone too far and 
had now, in 1792, 
sent one of their 
greatest sea com- 
manders, who also 

' knew this coast 
from apprentice- 
ship as a pilot, Sr. 
Don Quadra, to 

_ restore what Mar- 

_ tinez had seized. 

_ Haswell had gone 

_ North on the Ad- 

venture, but Gray 
was coasting 

South on the Co- 

lumbia. Not fewer 

_ than thirty trading 

_ vessels were on the 
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if we let go the 
anchor, we had not 
enough men to get 
it up. (Thirty-five 
were down with 
SCURVVe)N i - Pony hes 
At the distance of 
three or four 
leagues I lay to. I 
experienced 
heavy currents, 
which made it im- 
possible to enter 
the bay, as I was 
far to leeward. ... 
These currents, 
however, convince 
me that a great 
quantity of water 
rushed from this 
bay on the ebb of 
the tide.” 
And now comes 
Gray in May of 
1792 knowing, if he 
would be first, he 
must be swift; for 
Vancouver is on 
this coast and says 
there is no great 
river of the West. 
May 7 he is in 
Gray's) Harbor, 
where the Indians 
have become so 
threatening he fires 
into their canoes 
and.kills seven. On 
the 10th he*is 
steering due South, 
On Sthe With>she 
hugs the coast, 
though he hears a 
tide-rip like thun- 
der and sees a ter- 
rific collision of 
tide in and roiling 
river current out; 
but the weather is 
clear and he can 
see what he is do- 
ing. A wind was 
driving in shore at 


lmeoast this ‘year. 
|When the two 
ships of Gray’s 
command came to- 


ae oe % 
THE MAJESTY OF MOUNT HOOD 


Mt. Hood, overlooking the Columbia River Valley, is one of the finest peaks in the Northwest. It 
is well over eleven thousand feet in height, and the view from its top embraces the whole of the 
Cascadé Range, including the snuw peaks of St. Helens, Adams and Baker. Even Mt. Shasta, two 


Kiser Photo Company 


eight in the morn- 
ing and in he rode 
all sails set like the 
wings of the;gulls, 
which Haswell had 


gether in June near 
Nootka there was 
an astounding 
piece of news: 
reported. Let Haswell speak first: ‘We saw a ship Are 
IT hauled for her and soon discovered it to-be the Columbia 
- . . they had had good success to the South they 
spoke his Britannic Majesty’s ship Discovery, George Vancouver, 
and brig Chatham, Wm. Brounton they (Gray’s ship) 
discovered a harbor in latitude~46° 53’ Gray’s Harbor 
attacked by the natives and the savages had a consider- 
able slaughter made among them. They next entered Columbia 
River and went up it about thirty miles and doubted not it was 
navigable upwards of one hundred the ship during the 
cruise had collected seven hundred sea-otter skins and one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand skins of other species.” 
_ Now: let us follow Gray himself. The Log of Gray’s ship 
‘has been lost except from the 6th to the 21st of May. 
__ In 1775 Don Bruno Heceta, the Spaniard with whom Don 
“Quadra had gone as pilot, recorded: “These currents 
cause me to believe that the place is the mouth of some great 
river . I did not enter and anchor there because 


hundred and fifty miles to the south, is said to be visible with a good glass. ; 
the leg of a T, with the Olympics, named so by the freebooter Meares because they seemed to him 
, the dwelling of the gods, making the top cross-piece. 


The Cascades form described ercnrahe 


Swarming of 
bees”; he rode the 
rolling billows in over the bar: “May 11th . at four 
A. M. saw the entrance of our desired port bearing east-south- 
east, distance six leagues at eight A. M. being a little 
to windward of the entrance of the harbor, bore away, and ran 
in east-southeast between the breakers. When we were 
over the bar we found this to be a large river of fresh 
water, up which we steered. Many canoes came alongside to 
CONCHOP) eat ce ; 

To this may be added the ship’s log of John Boit: 

“The river extended to the NE. as far as eye cou’d reach, 
and water fit to drink as far down as the Bars at the entrance. 
We directed our course up this noble River in search of a village. 
The beach was lined with natives, who ran along the shore fol- 
lowing the ship. Soon after, above twenty canoes came off, and © 
brought a good lot of furs and salmon, which last they sold two 
for a board Nail. The furs we likewise bought cheap, for Copper 
and Cloth. They appeared to view the Ship with the greatest 

(Continued on page 48) 
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LAUGHING AT WINTER IN THE NEW AND OLD WORLDS 


In the upper left-hand corner are Swedish skate-sailors rounding the flag at Saltsjobaden, Stockholm, in preparation for the Northern Games. Below 
is the great toboggan slide at Quebec, one of the finest in America, and, to its right, is the curling course at Stockholm. At the bottom skiers aré 
making a rapid descent on one of the many wonderful slopes that are found in the vicinity of Adelboden, Bernese Oberland, Switzerland. In 
every country that is under the rule of the Ice King means have been found to turn the rigors of winter to the service of the god of sports 
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NIGHT AND DAY IN THE SNOW KINGDOM 


The long straight slide at Montreal is a remarkable sight on clear winter nights when it is lighted by flaring fireworks that spray the background with 
their varied colors. Of a more hazardous nature is the bob-sled run at Davos, Switzerland, where thrilling curves give zest to the sport 
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THE CITADEL OF THE ICE KING AT BANFF (Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway) 


One of the features of the famous Winter Carnival at Banff, Canada, is the packing and tent-pitching competition. Banff boasts a Winter Sports 
Club and a Curling Club. The-ski-jumping contest, which takes place during the Winter Carnival, draws sight-seers from near and far. Banft 
; lies at an altitude of some forty-five hundred feet, and even in summer snow is always in sight on the nearby mountain peaks 
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The Battlefield of 


TRAVEL| 


the Nations—The Place of the Transfiguration Today— 


Lunching on St. Peter’s Fish—Where Mary of Magdala Was Born 


By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE, F.2.G:s. 


APPROACHED Galilee from Jerusalem by motor car and 

it afforded a unique glimpse of the varied activity which 

may be witnessed in this historic land. Passing through 
Nablous and Samaria and a host of other spots associated with 
the sacred narrative we come to the Great Plain of Esdraelon, 
which bids fair to become the granary of Palestine. 

The plain is triangular in shape, roughly about ten to twelve 
miles in width, is 
very fertile and en- 
closed by ‘hills. It 
is historic ground, 
for it has been in 
the past the battle- 
field of the nations 
—the Pharaohs of 
Egypt; Hittites, 
Syrians, Israelites, 
Midianites, Philis- 
tines, | Assyrians, 
Greeks, Romans, 
Crusaders,’ Sara- 
cens, and in our 
own day Turks and 
British, have all 
fought here. When 
I saw it in pre-war 
days it was very 
barren and did not 
boast a single tree. 
Only a little culti- 
vation was done 
here and there by 


the Arabs. To-day 
it is like a smiling habitation. 

nas mg Foundation, are redeeming these lands, 
countryside and 


seen from the sur- 


THE SPRING OF GIDEON 


The well-known historic site of the Spring of Gideon lay waste for years, marshes preventing human 

Today Jewish pioneers, with the assistance of their people, given through the Palestine 

Indeed, all Galilee is changing rapidly. Its towns are being 

modernized, and power stations and busy factories are making their appearance. 
built and waste stretches of swamp reclaimed. 


roundijg hills is a wonderful picture, the cultivated patches of 


grain, vegetables and fruits reminding one of a, colossal patch- 
work-quilt of many colors. 


. Almost in the center of the plain is the Jewish colony of Bal-— 
It boasts of its 


fournia, which is occupied by American Jews. 
hotel, school and little synagogue, and attractive, well-built mod- 
ern cottages with red tiles. There are sixty families living here, 
and_ they assured _ 
me they were doing 
well. 
them had thrown 
up quite large 


and were staking 
their all in the new 
land, 
after Lord Balfour, 
and on his recent 
visit to the country 


here. Not far off 
is Givath Ham- 
children’s village, 
orphans from the 
Ukraine in Poland. 
It is being main- 
tained by South 
African Jews. At 
one settlement I 


while another was 


Roads have been CaN, 
‘ maintaining a hos- 


farms in Ametica | 


It is named 


he was entertained — 


moreth. This is a 


and is occupied by ~ 


found an agricul- — 
tural training col- — 
lege for women; — 
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THE HOT SPRINGS OF TIBERIAS 
Tiberias, once the capital of Galilee, is the only town on the Sea of Galilee today, and boasts a population of nearly eight thousand, of whom about 


six thousand are Jews. «The famous Hot Baths are just outside the city. 


declare that these springs possess great healing properties, and it is said that a hundred thousand tickets were sold last year. 


There are four springs here and the water emerges quite hot. 


Experts 
At present the bathing 


accommodation is crude, but it is proposed to erect a modern spa, in which event the Baths will attract even more attention. 


pital. At present the Jews have acquired about fifty square 
miles of the valley and have established some twenty villages or 
settlements at an expenditure of nearly five million dollars. They 
have not only built roads to them, but made the valley healthy 
by draining the swamps and marshes, while some eight hundred 
acres have been planted with trees. 

Dominating the valley is Mount Tabor, identified with the 
scene of the Transfiguration. A road has been built to the 
summit where a magnificent new church has been erected. The 
mountain rises over nineteen hundred feet above sea-level and 
stands more than sixteen hundred feet above the surrounding 
valley. Unfortunately, our car had rather a long and wide body 
which made turning the sharp corners somewhat nerve-trying to 
some of the party. The ascent is certainly very steep and there 
are nineteen hairpin bends between the base and the summit. 
The top of the 
mountain is a big 
tableland thirteen 
hundred yards 
long by four hun- 
dred and _ forty 
yards wide. The 
new building is in 
the Christian ar- 
chitecture of the 
5th and 6th cen- 
turies and com- 
bines the eastern 
and western styles 
in a.very: happy 
way.’ Very strik- 
ing is the upper 
apse, which is 
adorned with a 
handsome, _ large 
mosaic represen- 
tation of the 
T ran sfiguration 
by an Italian art- 
ist. The summit 
is also graced by 
other chapels, 
ruins of churches, 
and a large hos- 
pice where visi- 
tors are accommo- 


si os 


tractive town. True, it has adopted many western innovations 
and boasts of its electric light, water-supply, telephone service 
and the like blessings (?) of the twentieth century. The Sun- 
day we spent here was quiet and peaceful, a striking contrast to 
the previous sabbath in Jerusalem. The Holy City in fact has 
three Sundays. There is the Moslem sabbath on the Friday, 
the Jewish on the Saturday, and the Christian on the Sunday. 
On the Friday the Moslems close their shops during the noon 
hour for prayers and then open them again. The Jews re- 
ligiously close all their businesses on the Saturday, but are open 
as usual on the Sunday, and I am sorry to say that many Chris- 


‘tian firms do so as well, with the result that certain parts of 


Jerusalem on a Sunday are like an ordinary week-day. 

Just beyond Nazareth is Cana, and here we tasted the water 
of its famous spring, which is associated with Christ’s first 
miracle of turning 
water into wine, 
and in the church 
were shown an 
old pitcher which 
some believe was 
one of the very 
stone jars into 
which the water 
was poured that 
was changed into 
wine. Archaeo- 
logical opinion is 
that the pitcher is 
of Jewish origin, 
which accounts 
for the tradition 
that has grown up 
in connection 
with it. 

It was a short 


journey from 
here to the Sea of 
Galilee. This his- 


toric sheet of 
water lies six 
hundred and 
eighty feet below 
the surface of the 
M edit erranean 
and being parti- 


ile the. principal products of Galilee are corn, 
e, oil and soap, from the olives, there are also a 
mber of almond plantations and it is by no 
means a rare sight to see girls with great baskets 
of these nuts which they have just gathered. In 
old days before the World War only a little 


today this’ area presents a wonderful picture 


of cultivation. 
te 


tivation was done here and there by the Arabs, ° 


dated. 

Spread _ out 
loosely over a 
considerable area 
of hills and val- 
leys, Nazareth is 
a decidedly at- 


ally enclosed by 
mountains is in- 
clined to be rather 
hot in the sum- 
mer. We found 
it so in June. In- 
deed,as we swung 


The primitive methods of agriculture that obtained 
in Galilee for many centuries are fast giving way 


to the latest machinery. Irrigation ditches are re- 
claiming the waste lands, bringing water to desert 
areas and draining marshes. That this land has 
always had great agricultural possibilities is proved 
by the old Jewish historian, Josephus, who says 
that “their soil is universally rich and fruitful, 
and full of plantations of trees of all sorts.” ’ 
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TIBERIAS AND THE SEA OF GALILEE 


The city of Tiberias was founded by Herod Antipas when Christ was a boy in Nazareth, and was named 

after the Roman Emperor. Despite the fact that it is chiefly populated by Jews nowadays, during its early 

years these people refused to enter it because the city was built on the site of tombs, this rendering it unclean, 
and also because it contained other features that the primitive Jews classed as “abominations.” 


“také-you for a trip upon the lake. | 
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ing this early Jewish prejudice it 
became, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, a city of Jewish learn= 
ing. Talmudical studies are still 
ardently pursued here, and to-day | 
Tiberias is one of the four sacred 
cities of the Jews. 

That portion of the city within 
the ancient walls, with its narrow, 
twisting streets and crude dwe I- 
ings, is decidedly picturesque and 
Oriental. They run right down te 
the lakeside, which means that. 
Tiberias prope: has no water 


promenade. True, the main stre 
runs down to the water’s edgs 
Here is a crude wooden pier | 
alongside which were moored a” 
couple of motor boats and a num= 
ber of small rowboats whose own- 
ers swarm round you anxious t n 


Here, too, the women and girls” 
come with their pitchers and pet=_ 
rol cans es water. The latter 


former. The reason is obvioul 
They are lighter, cheaper and | 
hold more. As the women file ec" 
up the steep bank with their water | 
cans gracefully balanced on their | 
heads the public health officer 
sprinkles something in them from | 
a bottle. It is a chemical to kill 


down the hill into Tiberias it was evident we had struck a sirocco germs. Dr. Christie, a Presbyterian minister, who with his fam- 


| 
—those hot desert winds that last from three to seven days and __ ily has spent some forty years in Tiberias, told me that before the | 
make exertion trying. It was like entering an oven, though for coming of the British it was no uncommon thing to see a man 
the moment our imagination was stirred by the sight before us. | washing a dead animal in the lake and a woman dipping up | 
Below us lay Tiberias with its white buildings, flat roofs, and water in her pitcher close by. As a result of the new order, | 
moving palm trees, shimmering in the sunlight. Everywhere, cholera and such like complaints are now unknown. i 
despite the heat, building operations were in progress and the It was only fitting that the lunch menu at the hotel should 
town is growing rapidly. New roads, lined with palms, were in include St. Peter’s fish, so-called because it is probably the species © 
course of construction. A powerhouse has just been completed, _ referred to in the gospels, which records how Christ bade Petemy 


furnishing not only light to the streets and houses, but power to _to cast in his line and how he would find a fish with a coin 
drive machinery in the factories that are springing up. Beyond in its mouth. This particular species, the Chromis Simonis, | 
the city lay the blue waters of the lake, quiet and peaceful, a carries its egg and young about in its mouth, in a kind of pocket, ~ 
sharp contrast to the bare, brown hills that line the eastern and is the only creature found in the lake that could possi bly” 
bank. accommodate a coin in this way. It is about as large as a 


The sheltered veranda of the 
hotel afforded a welcome relief 
from the fierce rays of the sun 
and here we sipped drinks cooled 
by the snows of Mt. Hermon, 
Palestine’s most famous peak, 
whose snow-capped summit could 
be seen far away to the north. 
Tiberias is the only town on the 
Sea of Galilee to-day and boasts 
of a population of nearly eight 
thousand, of whom’ about six 
thousand are Jews. This is re- 
markable when it is remembered 
that when Herod Antipas founded 
the city, when Christ was a boy in 
Nazareth, and called it Tiberias, 
after the Roman Emperor, the 
Jews refused to enter it. This 
was because the city was built on 
the site of tombs, thus rendering 
it unclean, and also because it 
contained a racecourse and a pal- 
ace adorned with figures of ani- 
mals, which heathen architecture 


: 
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and works of art were regarded by i FISHING BOATS ON THE SEA OF GALILEE 


the Jews as an abomination. 


Antipas accordingly peopled it The scene here is that of fishing boats arriving at the little port of Bethsaida on the Sea of Galilee. In the 


with a motley populace of for- 


distance may be seen the Mount of Beatitudes. The Sea of Galilee, now known officially as the Lake of 
Tiberias, is about thirteen miles long by eight broad. It is more than six hundred feet below the level of 


eigners and slaves. Notwithstand- the Mediterranean and is not more than one hundred and fifty feet deep in its deepest part. 


LOLS 


AMONG THE RUINS OF CAPERNAUM 


is perhaps strange that the great heat of this region is never alluded to in the Scrip- 


res, but the stranger today will find it almost tropical in summer. 


Franciscan monks, 


der the direction of a British archaeologist, have found the ruins of a synagogue that 
believed: to be the very one built by the Centurion of the Gospel in which Christ 


preached. 


aglish perch and very appetizing. 
At the close of the war the fishing industry, which was so 
\portant in the days of Christ, was found to be in a very sorry 
ight. The Turks being in want of food resorted to the lake 
id almost drained it of its valuable food fishes. Not content 
ith Catching them in the ordinary way, they resorted to dyna- 
ite. The concussion of the explosives wrought havoc among 
e finny creatures. They were in fact almost wiped out. But 
) regulating the catches the fish have been given an opportunity 
increase and it is gratifying to learn that this picturesque, 
d-world link with Bible days is now almost on a par of that 
pre-war days. 
Two methods are resorted to for catching the fish—from boats 
id by hand-nets operated from the shores. The fishing fleet 
imbers about twelve vessels, manned by four to six men. They 
€ a large drag-net, a thousand to two thousand feet in length. 
saving Tiberias just before dawn the boats put out into the 
ke. If the net is let down fairly close to the shore the haul 
made shorewards; 
at is to say, the net 
ith its catch is pulled 
1 to the shore. In 
sep water, however, 
ie haul is made direct 
ito the boat. The fish 
‘e disposed of in the 
arket at Tiberias, 
mec’ by “St. Peter's 
hurch, which is con- 
ructed in the form of 
boat. 
Just outside the city 
e€ the Hot Baths, of 
hich we are destined 
. hear more in the 
iture.. There are four 
tings here and the 
ater emerges, ~ quite 
it. Experts declare 
at they possess great 
aling properties. The 
tendant who took mé’ 
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Indications are that this edifice was destroyed by an earthquake. 


CARVINGS FROM CAPERNAUM 


Among the ruins of Capernaum are some carvings of the most extraordinary interest. On 

the left is the representation of a pot of manna, found on the base of a column. This may 

be the very picture that led the Savior to exclaim, “Your fathers did eat manna in the 

wilderness.” On the right is the relief of a structure on wheels which is very possibly the 
7 Ark of the Covenant. 


over the baths told me that they sold a hundred thousand tickets 
last year and related instances of cripples being restored to health 
as a result of bathing in the waters. The bathing accommoda- 
tion at present is crude, but should, as at present proposed, a 
modern spa be erected here, the Hot Baths of Tiberias will no 
doubt attract much attention. 

Just beyond the mud village of El Mejdel, believed to be the 
Magdala of the gospel, the birthplace of Mary Magdalene, in 
the Plain of Genesareth, is the new Jewish Colony of Migdal. 
The plain is an undulating tract of land stretching about fou 
miles along the lake and running back over two miles towards the 
interior. It is well watered and much cooler and pleasanter 
than Tiberias. The new colony consists of a score of modern 
dwellings, from the verandas of which a magnificent view may 
be had of the lake below. Mr. Gilkin, who is in charge of the 
colony, took me over the farm, which is being run on up-to-date 
lines. Interesting also were the orchards where every variety of 
tropical fruit is being cultivated—dates, almonds, oranges, lemons, 
peaches, apricots, ba- 
nanas, olives, figs and 
grapes. I was pointed 
out the spot where Sir 
Alfred Mond is erect- 
ing a summer residence. 
It is also proposed to 
erect a hotel here and 
the Plain of Gene- 
sareth bids fair, under 
Jewish initiative, to be- 
come a fertile and 
prosperous center. 

Being anxious to ob- 
tain something of the 
atmosphere of the sa- 
cred sheet of water, I 
set off early one. morn- 
ing for Tabgha. Ac- 
cording to the. map it 
lies some seven or eight 
miles from Tiberias, a 
fairly easy walk. Here 

(Cont. on page 52) 
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itself. 


A curious point about the statues found at 

the Baths is that so many of them represent 

Aesculapius, the god of healing. As the water 

of the Baths is not mineral the reason for the 

doctor god’s repeated appearance is by no 
means clear. 


RAISING: THE FALLEN PILLARS OF LEPTIS MAGNA 


The work of raising the fallen pillars of the great Baths of Leptis Magna is no small task. These Baths date from the time of Hadrian, though the: 
were probably added to after his day. The two marble-lined piscinae call for unstinted admiration, while the vast tepidarium and completel 
equipped caldaria or hot-rooms, of which the largest covers four hundred and fifty yards, are ot workmanship that can challenge anything in Rom 
Some of the great columns that are being raised measure no less than eleven feet in circumference. i 


RECONSTRUCTING THE ANCIENT 
GLORY OF TYRE AND SIDON 


A Free City of Rome—An Eclipse of Two Thousand Years—The Luxtnions/ 
Baths of Leptis—A Dead City of the. Desert 


EPTIS MAGNA 

| is supposed to 
le Wey) oem 
founded by the 
Sidonians, who were 
afterwards joined by 
the people of Tyre, 
and it formed part of 
a Phoenician colony 
in the third century 
B. C. Even at that 
time it was prosper- 
ous enough to pay the 
important tribute of a 
talent a day to Carth- 
agewadn dey lm der 
Roman domination 
Julius Caesar im- 
posed a yearly tax of 
three hundred thou- 
sand measures of oil, 
proof of the prov- 
ince’s fertility. Never- 
theless Leptis Magna 
managed to preserve 
its position as a free 
city, governed by its 
own magistrates. It 


| 
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By JOHN HORNE 


was the eastern limit of the Roman State in Africa, and for 
that reason—coupled with its semi-independence—when Romar 
power was gradually relaxing its hold during the last centuries of 
the Empire, Leptis suffered much from the nomads of the desert 
its commerce declined and its harbor silted up. Justinian 
greatest of Eastern Roman Emperors and husband of the famous 
Theodora—vainly attempted to rebuild the town in the third 
century, and about the same time it is mentioned as the seat of a 
bishopric. Then the curtain descends, and for two thousand 
years Leptis Magna is blotted out of the world. | 
In the history of this Libyan seaport no name stands out = 
greater prominence than that of Septimus Severus, who wa 
born there in 146 A. D. Punic was still the language of 
district, and he was the first emperor to learn Latin as a fore 
tongue. After mounting the Imperial throne his love of f 
sun-bathed African birthplate showed itself in the magnifice 
buildings with which he endowed it, and Leptis returned 
compliment by treating him as a god. The Emperor was 4 
lighted, but, alas! his immortality did not extend to Europe, am 
he died at York during a three years’ campaign in the misty no 
of England. Among the treasures of Leptis is the statue of 4 
round- “faced boy with bobbed hair, which might easily be 
young Septimus as he played in the streets that are now beit 
brought once more to the light of day—at least I prefer th 
theory to leaving a very striking work anonymous. Within 
excavated area the first monument of importance is the gre 
quadriportal triumphal arch. Of the same type as the one 
Tripoli, though in far more ruinous condition, it stands at ff 
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A COVERED BAZAAR IN TRIPOLI 

is rare nowadays to find a really native-covered swk, that tunneled 

azaar where narrow shafts of sunlight sift through, turning the goods 

» even richer textures than they truly are. Tripoli is essentially a 

ading town, being the chief Mediterranean gateway to the Sahara, and 

hile the local trade is almost entirely in the hands of the Jews and 
‘Maltese, the shipping in the port is largely Italian. 


itersection of the two principal streets leading to the Baths 
nd the Theatre. It was decorated with eight columns of fluted 
iarble, and a series of reliefs representing battles, sacrifices and 
ve triumphal entry of Septimus Severus with his wife, his 
ons, and the generals of his army. Most of these reliefs, which 
ad been broken and thrown down, have now been recovered 
rom the sand and will be replaced in position. 

But the limestone mass of the Baths, with their three great 
rches and numerous marble columns, is the center of attraction 
f the ruins. They date from the reign of Hadrian, though we 
nay safely suppose that Septimus Severus added to their adorn- 
nent. Probably because of the luxurious manner in which they 
vere built, Baths never fail to arouse greater interest than other 
foman remains. Leptis ismo-exception. The two marble-lined 
iscimae deserve unstinted admiration, while the vast tepidarium 
nd completely equipped caldaria or hot rooms (of which the 
argest covers four hundred and fifty yards) are of workman- 
hip that can safely challenge anything in Rome. The great 
olumns, too, are wonderfully imposing, now that they have been 
eplaced on their bases and recrowned with their almost unin- 
ured capitals. Some measure no less than eleven feet in cir- 
umierence, and one feels an inevitable wonder at the ease with 
vhich the ancients transported such blocks of marble. 

The Baths have yielded a rich harvest of statues, many more 
1 less mutilated and some almost intact, which it is intended to 
eplace in their original positions as soon as circumstances permit. 
\ palm-leaf hut, of which more anon, shelters these treasures 
n the meantime, but fortunately for the traveler of today, two 
mportant exceptions remain in one of the piscinae, and add just 
he necessary touch of life to a ruin already wonderfully com- 
lete. A fine Pythian Apollo with his Delphic tripod, who had 
allen on the step beneath him, stands once more upon his foun- 
ain pedestal. Opposite him, but on the floor of the bath, an 
most perfect Aesculapius, of severe appearance, seems to view 
\pollo’s youth and grace with critical disapproval. A curious 
int about the statues found in the Baths is the large number 
f those representing Aesculapius. As the water was not mineral, 
he reason for the doctor god’s repeated appearance is not clear. 
‘nother anomaly is the absence of mosaic flooring, only a few 
mall fragments having been discovered in one of. the caldaria. 
3eyond the baths are the cisterns and aqueduct which supplied 
hem with water, but syich things are mere incidents, and we turn 
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our backs upon the scaffoldings and light railways of the modern 
excavator to battle with the stretch of loose sand between the 
Baths and the Imperial Palace. Once a paved colonnade con- 
nected the two buildings, and at every sand-filled step one sighs 
for its rapid restoration, though it soon becomes evident that the 
vast edifice would be worth a far more toilsome journey. It 
covers, at a low estimate, thirty thousand square yards, and when 
completely restored will be one of the finest specimens extant of 
a great Roman building of the late Empire. The walls stand 
at least sixty feet in height, and are composed of blocks of stone 
of perfect finish. In the interior is a huge rectangular hall, 
known as the Basilica, along the two longest sides of which ex- 
tend aisles or porticos supported on granite columns. The 
entablature bears an inscription, probably extending all round 
the hall, of which only the words “Imperator Caesar Lucius 
Septimus Severus” had been discovered at the time of my visit. 
But the greatest interest centers round the ends of the building, 
which form semicircular recesses, beautifully built of brick and 
flanked by square marble p‘lasters, with Corinthian capitals and 
carvings in high relief of human heads and mythical figures of 
animals encircled by ivy or acanthus leaves or the foliage of the 
vine. Two streets led into the Basilica. Much excavation has 
been done in that on the western side, and by. this time both 
entrances have no doubt been opened. The highest point of the 
Basilica commands an excellent view of the ruins, and from the 
blocks of masonry and columns strewn over the steppe-like plain 
one can judge how much of the city still lies hidden beneath the 
sand. Theatre and Forum have already been located, but where 
are the temples? Certain it is that Dottore Renato Bartoccini, 
the young and energetic director of excavations, has many fasci- 
nating problems before him. 

Towards the sea the Oued Ersaf, called the Cinyps in ancient 
times, grows broader and the water in its bed increases. Here, in 
the estuary of the river, the Romans constructed their harbor, 
surrounded by quays built of great stone blocks, and furnished 
with many landing stairs. The moles extend for some distance 
into the sea, and upon them are two high buildings, one of which 
was probably a lighthouse. To reach the harbor is at present no 
light undertaking, but some day it will form one of Leptis 
Magna’s chief attractions; for a Roman harbor, complete in 
itself and with such important ruins beside it, must be very rare, 
if not unique. Now, when one looks at’'this buried city which 
is at present a beehive of human activity, the question of the 
causes of its destruction is bound to arise. It is an evitable ques- 
tion in face of all ruins, but here the answer, or rather the an- 


BREAD VENDERS OF TRIPOLI 


The laws of modern hygiene have small concern for the street merchants 


of Tripoli. Bread is spread engagingly before one’s eyes with never 

even a mOsquito-bar to protect it from the onslaughts of the flies. Many 

of Tripoli’s streets are arcaded and the suks or markets are usually the 

scenes of great animation. The desert almost touches the western side 
of the city, whiie on the east is the oasis of Meshia, 


FRAGMENTS OF THE BATHS 


The Baths have yielded a rich harvest of statues, many more or less mutilated and 
some almost intact, which it is intended to place in their original positions as soon 
as circumstances permit. A palm-leaf hut shelters these treasures in the meantime: 
Leptis Magna was the eastern limit of the Roman State in Africa and chiefly for 
that reason the city suffered much from the nomads of the desert as the grip of 
Rome began to relax. Justinian vainly attempted to rebuild the town in the third 

4 century. 


swers, have a special interest. As first and chief reason stands the 
decline of Rome, involving the decay of a colony, gradually left to shift 
for itself with little commerce and less protection. During that period 
blow followed blow, repeated attacks by the Austurian tribes leading to 
invasion by the Christian Vandals under Genseric, who sacked the city 
for fourteen days, diligently destroying all pagan monuments. And when 
human disasters had run their course, nature took a hand. Deserted by 
its inhabitants, the sacked city became an easy prey to the drifting sand 
of the desert. Its harbor silted up. Its broken statues and fallen columns 
disappeared with the lower part of its buildings. There may have been 
an earthquake. Certain it is that the river burst through the protective 
embankment built by the Romans, and flowed over the half-buried town, 
depositing a layer of gravel a foot thick. And still came sand, and ever 
more sand from the wasteland. 

In one respect the fate of Leptis Magna has been lucky for posterity. 
Its destruction was followed by no new civilization. No city has arisen 
among its ruins. With the exception of a sparse Bedouin population the 
district has remained uninhabited, and for that reason the excavator has 
greater chances of success than in most places. At Rome did not the 
pillars of many a temple go to decorate the sixteenth century. palaces and 
villas of great nobles, which they had built with stones from the 
Coliseum? Not so at Leptis. Vandals destroyed and nomads pillaged, 
but they left the fallen columns and broken statues on the spot. Capitals 
lie close to their shafts, legs and arms but a few yards from their trunks. 
It only remains to fit them together. 

Slowly I plodded back to the custodian’s house at the entrance to the 
ruins. “Would you care to look into the hut?” asked Signor Bartoccini. 
“The hut? Certainly . . . with pleasure. But why?’ And I glanced at 
the common palm-leaf shed behind the house. There was no reply, but 
the key was brought and the door opened, while the Director stood aside 
with a smile of pride. JI entered and understood. Here was the treasure- 
house—the Chamber of Beauties of Leptis Magna. Round the walls 
were ranged statues of every description, standing and leaning and some 
even supported by ropes, their ghostly whiteness accentuated by the twi- 
light. Here and there rays of sunlight penetrated the leafy roof and 
flashed on polished necks and breasts. And this was but a beginning. 
How many more were waiting out there in the sand? A Roman matron, 
of wonderfully lifelil-e feature es, stood sentinel by the door. In a corner 
a faun sprawled at the feet of the bobbed-haired boy, while Venus made 
a picture of indifference beside an armless and legless Marsyas, raising 
his bearded face in terror of vengeful Apollo. Aesculapius was there, 
of course. Mercury held Bacchus in his arms. Mars—minus an arm— 
stared vaguely toward the doorway. And there were others—gods and 
mortals—men and women. It was time to go, and I tore myself 
away as a child tears itself from a new toy. fre statues in that hut 
fascinated me. They had a curious alive look, as if a breath of revolt at 
the indignity of their imprisonment had stirred their marble hearts. Turn- 


ing in the doorway for a last look, I thought the lips of 
Venus moved, and—it may only have been my fancy— 
for a moment the face.of Mars seemed to grow more 


animated. Statues are queer things. 

As my Ford sped back to Tripoli I imagined that ] 
had said good-bye to the ruins of Leptis Magna. Wha 
was, therefore, my astonishment to discover, on reaching 
London, that quite a respectable part of them had pre 
ceded me to England by about a hundred years. Ir 
explanation of so surprising a statement, let me quote 
from the correspondence of Rear Admiral—then Com: 
mander—Henry Smyth, in his book ““The Mediterranean’ 
published in 1854. He tells us how, in 1816, he accom 
panied Lord Exmouth ‘‘on his visit of adieu to the 
Bashaw of Tripoli, to get permission to visit Lebida anc 
examine the ruins, which the Bashaw, at the instance 0} 
our Consul General, Colonel Warrington, had recently 
offered for the acceptance of H. R. H. the Prinee 
Regent. (Afterwards George IV.)” 

An outbreak of plague forced the excavators to returr 

(Continued on page 48) 
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THE ‘ROMANCE OF THE CATACOMBS 


Strange Underground Cemeteries—A Labyrinth of Galleries—Secrets of 
the Early Symbolism—The Mystery of Saint Cecelia 


By HALPIN O’REILLY GILBERT 


HE city of Rome is built upon soil, like that of the sur- 
rounding district, of volcanic origin. There are three 
- strata, one above the other. The lowest is composed of 

stone and from the earliest times it was worked as a stone 
quarry; the uppermost is the earth, pozzolana, from which by an 
admixture of lime the Romans made their excellent cement; 
the middle strata is twfa, made up of half stone and half earth. 
All the catacombs were laid out in this middle strata, from which 
no building materials were obtained. 
_ The Jews who were converted to Christianity (up until the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus A. D. 70), still being con- 
sidered a sect of the Jews, were buried inthe catacombs of their 
fellow countrymen, who, imitating the rock graves of Palestine, 
had made their cemeteries in the layer of tufa in the outskirts of 
the city. These cemeteries can be recognized by the seven- 
branched candlestick which so often appears on their lamps 
and grave stones. 
_ The origin of the Christian catacombs dates back to the time 
of the Apostles. Wishing to be buried as Jesus was, and abhor- 
ring the Roman method, cre- © 
mation, the Christians 
followed. the old Jewish 
method. People of high rank, 
converted from paganism, 
often gave permission to their 
brothers in the faith to-con- © 
struct cemeteries in connec- 
tion with their family tombs, 
on their private properties. 
These sometimes carried the 
name of the distinguished 
family, as those of Cecelia, 
Domitilia, niece of the Em- 
peror Domitian and a member 
of the Flavian family. 
Pagan tombs lined all the 
public roads leading from 
Rome, but the most illustrious 
mames of the times were in- 
terred beside the Via Appia. 
And although the Christian 
catacombs are like a wréath 
of martyrs’ flowers around 
the city, it is on this samé 
patrician road, the most cele- 
brated one of ancient Rome, 
that some of their most nota- 
ble ones are found. 
_ Built by Appius Claudius 
the Blind, three hundred and 
thirteen years before Christ, 
the Romans called the Via 
Appia Regina viarum or 
Queen of Roads. It was made 
of large hexagonal blocks of 
lava, resting upon a firm sub- 
structure of considerable 
depth and was strengthened 
by cement. Here and there 
along its course important 
remains prove its superior 


as much as eighty-two feet. 
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A GALLERY IN THE CATACOMBS 


A rough stairway leads underground to a depth varying from thirty-three to 
From this point diverge galleries of various size, 


Virgil and Horace, Paul and Augustus traversed. And it was on 
this same Via Appia, about two miles from the gates, that St. 
Peter, fleeing from Rome, was met by a vision of Christ, traveling 
toward the city. 

Amazed, St. Peter asked, “Lord, whither goest thou?” The 
Savior replied, looking upon him with gentle sadness, “I go to 
Rome to be crucified a second time,” and vanished. Peter, taking 
this as a sign, immediately turned back to the city and faced the 
first Christian persecutions in which many perished by terrible 
and, until then, unheard-of deaths. Here stands the Church of 
Domine Quo Vadis. 

From this point up to the celebrated tomb of Cecelia Metella, 
the country is fairly honey-combed with underground cemeteries. 
In the province of Rome about twenty-eight have been examined 
and repaired, while there are more than a dozen others still to be 
explored. While I have called them a wreath of martyr’s flowers, 
they did not surround Rome in an uninterrupted network, nor 
were they connected by underground passages with the basilicas 
within the walls or with the mountains and coast. This has been 
a popular fallacy, due to the 
idea that the whole system of 
excavation was secret. The 
fact is that the Roman law 
protected all burial-places and 
allowed the Christians their 
religiosus locus or God’s acre. 
The entrances to the cata- 
combs faced on the popular 
roads and were well known to 
the authorities. We know, 
for example, that St. Agnes, 
the virgin Roman martyr, 
was carried to her tomb pub- 
lically indeed, accompanied 
by a great procession of every 
class and all ages. 

How many died martyrs? 
How many saints were buried 
in the Roman catacombs? It 
has been estimated that there 
are from two to six million 
graves in them! But there is 
no complete record. The 
early Christians were fed to 
the wild beasts, stoned and 
burned to death. Sometimes. 
a large number were killed 
and burnt in- a mass and 
buried in a pit in one of these 
subterranean cemeteries. 

During the persecutions of 
Diocletian, beginning in 284, 
the Christians were forbidden 
every act of worship under 
the penalty of death. Their 
churches were destroyed and 
their sacred books and eccle- 
siastical archives were burnt. 
They were forced to burn in- 
cense to an idol before they 
were allowed to drink at the 
public fountains or buy in the 
taverns. Many of them re- 
fused and were banished to 
the mines and quarries. There 
they were starved and suf- 


horseback. from six to thirteen feet in hott pee than a yore in wis aa shape fered the loss of their right 
4 s : they are rectangular, square, polygonal or even round. e ceilings are Ss r. after some other 
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A FRESCO OF THE CATACOMBS fi 


One of the favorite themes of these early artists was. the story of Jonah. 


of them or by crowding them all together. 


It was often done in three scenes or abbreviated by dropping one or tw¢ 
The scene most generally retained is that in which Jonah rests under the shade of the gourd, thus sym) 


bolizing the soul in the happiness of paradise after the agonies of death. The monster is not a whale, but a fabulous dragon like those which werg 


common in Roman art. 


It was during such times, when their ordinary entrances were 
watched, that they made use of the sand p.ts to reach the city 
of their dead without exciting notice. Here, surrounded by their 
friends, they met for mutual encouragement, for prayer, and for 
the teaching of the children. 

A rough stairway leads us underground to a depth varying 
from thirty-three to as much as eighty-two feet. From this point 
diverge galleries of various sizes, from six to thirteen feet in 
height and less than a yard in width. In shape they are 
rectangular, square, polygonal or even round. The ceilings are 
domed or flat. Side galleries branch off from the main ones, 
and intersect other passages. These galleries, crossing at all 
angles, give not only the impression of boundless extent, but of 
hopeless intricacy! Their irregularity and seeming inextricable 
confusion may be attributed to the limitations of the area allotted 
the catacombs and the necessity later on of utilizing all available 
space. Perhaps in the beginning their plan was simple enough. 

Going down more stairs, we come to lower levels where the 
network of galleries repeats itself. Some of the catacombs have 
as many as six different levels of excavation, as in St. Callistus. 

There are crypts or chambers which seem to have been ex- 
pressly designed for worship, these being provided with lateral 
niches for the sacred utensils. It was a Christian custom to 
hold religious services in the catacombs, not only at the time of 
the funeral, but also on the anniversary of the burial or death. 
St. Augustus tells us that the Eucharistic sacrifice was offered 


There have been found about forty paintings on this, subject. of 


3 
at the tomb of his mother onthe very day of’ her internment! 
However, the use of the catacombs for worship has often 
been exaggerated. We find that few chapels could accommodate 
more than fifty persons, while the catacombs themselves prove 
that the Church in the third century counted her membershig 
by the tens of thousands. BF 
The tombs were excavated in the walls, the niche being made 
just deep and wide enough to receive the body, which was washec¢ 
and anointed, after the old Jewish method. The opening wa; 
made from above and usually under an arch rather than from 
the side. Rare perfumes and relics were often placed in thé 
tomb. Then it was sealed with slabs of terra cotta or marbl 
and inscriptions were painted, cut in stone or rudely scratched 
in the fresh mortar. Rings, pieces of glass and coins were pressec 
into the plaster that sealed the opening, to distinguish the spot 
Near the end of the third century, the potters began to ornaj 
ment the common classical lamps with Christian pictures ané¢ 
symbols. They chose chiefly biblical scenes, although they alse 
used geometrical designs and pictures of the lion, peacock, shel) 
and tress. rd 
The gilded glasses of the fourth century belong to an impor’ 
tant group of these tokens. In some of them we find pictures 0) 
the saints or family groups. The engraving, which was done upot 
a gold leaf attached to the glass, was executed with a point, ofter 
in outline, but sometimes with a careful shading and modelin 
Rarely it was beautified by the use of colors. Then it was proj 
fae 
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A CROSS SECTION AND PLAN OF THE CATACOMB OF CALLISTUS 


The origin of the catacombs dates back to the time of the Apostles. 
ancient Jewish fashion of burial. 


a dozen more that have still to be explored. These underground cemeteries were not connected with each other, with the basilicas within 


walls or with the mountains and coast. 


{ Repudiating the Roman method of cremation, the early Christians followed t 
In the province of Rome about twenty-eight catacombs have been discovered and repaired, while there are abo 


Nor was the system of excavation secret; the catacombs were permitted by Roman law. 
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A FRESCO REPRESENTING THE FEEDING OF THE MULTITUDE 


Me was not until the end of the third century that the ornamentation of the catacombs became at all extensive. 


The early sarcophagi were. OSH 


purchased from pagan stone-masons, and while some of them are decorated with harvest scenes and the like, the use of symbolic Christian decoration- 


g aed scenes from the Old and New Testaments was distinctly a later addition. 


After the middle of the fourth century, the sculpture of the cata- 


combs developed rapidly as a Christian art, and from this period all later Christian art derives. 


tected by a 
glass film. 
Some of the 
best  speci- 
mens were 
done as in a 
mezzotint en- 
graving by 
minute dots. 
It is believed 
they were 
frequently 
given at bap- 
tisms as well 
as upon wed- 
ding anniver- 
SEs SyeOhn 
days of the 
saints, when 
feasts were 
spread for 
the poor in 
the porticoes 
Oem telat 
churches, 
many of the 
mugs were 
used. Dihe 
broken - off 
bases are 
found only in 
ine. Caras 
combs and no 
whole glasses 
have been 
preserved. 
All of these 
nall objects are of both artistic and Se entie value. A coin 
factory stamp, for instance, may determine the age of the 
allery where it-is found. 
Brevity is characteristic of the very earliest inscriptions. The 
honors of rank were usually omitted, which was in direct con- 
_trast_to ‘Ahe pagan custom. During the first four centuries of 
e Christian era, no mention is made of a slave and rarely of a 
dman. Instead we find the new term alumnus (foster child), 
wing the recognized equality of master and slave in the 
hurch, ‘ 
Although the early Christians were representative of all classes, 
from the most humble to the highest families, such as Senator 
Pudens, Pomponia Graecina, wife of Plautius, conqueror. of 
Britain and many of- the Flovian family, they all seemed to prefer 
to Gem their sentiments in the most simple and understand- 
uage. They say: "May you live in God, in peace.’ 
od refresh your spirit.” They ask to be remembered : 
a to thee with the saints, and in thy prayers, pray for us, 
And such intimate, human 
prayers, ey write. “Pray for thy parents.” “Pray for thy 
thers and companions.”” Then, this quaint one: “The husband 
Be to his wif¢, Cecilia Placidiana, of most precious memory 


with whom I lived well ten years without any quarrel.” Many 
of the inscriptions dwell upon the love of married couples, on 
their virtues as companions and of the faithfulness to the de- 
parted, observed by the bereaved one through long years of a 
solitary life in order that they might lie side by side in the same 
grave and rise together on the Resurrection Day. 

A note of cheer in the underground cemeteries must have been 
the sarcophagi of the first Christians, embellished as they were by 
gilding or color. Practically all traces of this have now quite 
disappeared. The most ancient sarcophagi, which are still found 
in the catacombs, do-not show any Christian sculpture because 
the Christians had to purchase them from heathen stonemasons. 
Some of them are decorated with scenes of the harvest, the 
vintage, or simple carvings of wavy lines. However, toward 
the end of the third century, they began to be ornamented with 
small figures of the Good Shepherd or an Orant. After the 
middle of the fourth century, sculpture developed rapidly as a 
Christian art. The artists were rarely content to use a single 
theme; it seems to have been their custom to crowd several 
subjects closely together, which did not lend to their artistic 
merit. 

A distinct improvement in the art of the sarcophagi came by 
separating the different subjects by niches, arcades or columns. 
Among others, Christ enthroned between the Apostles and Moses 
receiving the Law were favorite designs. 

Some may wonder that the sign of the cross is rarely found 
in the catacombs, knowing that it has never been held in higher 
estimation than it was during those first centuries. Tertullian 
tells us how frequently it was used as a gesture! “At every 
action we begin, in coming in and going out, when we clothe 
ourselves or put on our shoes, when we bathe, when we seat our- 
selves at table, at lamplighting, on going to bed, we trace on the 
forehead the sign of the cross.” 


A SYMBOLIC PAINTING 
Moses striking water from the rock was a subject frequently used by the 


early artists of the catacombs. He is said to have been regarded as a 
type of Christ and the water as a symbol of baptism. 
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It was only during times of great stress and persecution that 

the catcombs were used as places of worship. Under Diocletian, 

for example, in about 284, Christians were forbidden every act 

of worship under penalty of death. Then it was that the cham- 

bers of the catacombs came into use. These crypts or chambers 

were expressly designed as places of worship with lateral niches 
in the walls for the sacred utensils. 


Those first Christians, being so close to Calvary, did 
not need to be reminded of the passion of Our Lord. 
Living in the midst of dangers, joyfully defiant of the 
most horrible tortures, they were standing hourly ready 
to meet their own crucifixion. And so they made the 
sign of the cross, but painted things symbolic of their 
eternal home. 

Another reason advanced is that the Christians felt a 
distaste for showing this instrument, which was still 
commonly used for the punishment of criminals, and 
did not wish to submit our Lord’s humiliation to the 
ridicule of the pagans. When scenes from His passion 
were used, they were invariably accompanied by an 
allusion to His victory and His heavenly glory, His 
conquering of death. 

The frescoes of the Roman catacombs are almost 
the only preserved paintings in the world, of the second 
and third centuries. Their color schemes were usually 
red, green and yellow upon a white ground. In the 
very earliest ones, antedating the creation of a distinc- 
tive Christian art, we find taken from the pagans the 
use .of the peacock, the phoenix, the dolphin, and 
Orpheus, which in mythology were expressive of the 
fate of the soul after death. 

These were followed by pictures which are not much 
more than a rough conventional design, indicating some 
religious theme. The artist’s purpose in those days 
seems to have been accounted of more importance than 
his execution. More was suggested than this crude art 
was able to depict. However, since the subjects. were 
familiar to all the people, the artist could suggest the 
most dramatic moment, and depend upon their imagina- 
tions to supply the rest. 

Because by its very nature the p:ctorial symbol is 
somewhat vague it holds a distinct advantage over the 
more definite forms of speech in its suitableness for 
the expression of religious themes. Since it is never 
dogmatic; it rather lends itself to a group of kindred 
suggestions—to religious conceptions which express the 
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popular thoughts of the period. One feels free to attach any significance 
one chooses to any symbol; it is only necessary to be sure these beliefs 
have been proven to have beeen current at that time. 

From the old testament the early Christians chose for decorations in 


the catacombs subjects and symbols suggesting deliverance from death and — 


eternal happiness. The story of Jonah was perhaps their favorite one. 


It was often done in three scenes, or again abbreviated by dropping one — 
or two of them or by crowding them all together. The scene most gener-_ 


ally retained is that in which Jonah rests under the shade of the gourd 
representing the soul in the happiness of paradise after having suffered 
the agonies of death. The monster is not a fish but a fabulous dragon 
like those common’in Roman art. There have been found about forty 
paintings on this subject. 

Moses striking water from the rock is frequently used. He is said to 
have been regarded as a type of Christ and the water as a symbol of 
baptism. 

In the vestibule of the catacomb of St. Domitilla we find a fresco done 
in the end of the first century, of Daniel among the lions. So many Chris- 
tian martrys were exposed to the beasts in the Roman amphitheatre that it 
is possible this subject, which was much used, may have been liked for that 
reason. 

As in the pictures and sculptures made-from the stories of the Old 


Testament, so it was with the miracles of Christ; some of them were | 


repeated over and over again, while others were only occasionally noticed. 
This was not an accident. The early Christians were merely using decora- 
tions they considered appropriate to the place and were constantly arguing 
the deliverance from death by the power of Almighty God. 


The artists gave expression to their own ideals of Christ and did not. 


attempt to paint Him as He actually was. ~He was frequently shown as a 
very young man, beardless and without any marked characteristic traits; 
sometimes He could only be distinguished by the position He held in the 
picture—performing miracles. 

From the second to the fourth century we find the favorite picture of 
Christ was in the symbolic figure of the Good Shepherd. He is represented 
as just such a young man as one might meet in the campaign about Rome. 
He looks a lad in his teens, tending his flocks. He is at once a most 
gracious and touching figure. Twenty times pictures of the Good Shepherd 
appear in the catacombs. They vary in details of clothing and in the 
position of the sheep, but the head is always bare. 

The most important example of early Christian art representing the 
banquet of the multitude, is in one of the chapels of Callistus. Christ is 
shown in the philosopher’s mantle, stretching His hand toward a tripod, 
on which are supported the bread and fish. An orans standing by repre- 
sents the soul which has departed. 

Orans or orant is the name used to designate a figure with outstretched 


A CRYPT IN THE CATACOMBS 


It was a Christian custom to hold religious services in the catacombs, not only at 

the time of the funeral, but also on the anniversary of the burial or death. St. 

Augustus remarks that the Eucharistic sacrifice was offered at the tomb of his mother 

on the day of her burial. The use of the catacombs for worship has been exaggerated, 

however. Few of the chapels could accommodate more than fifty persons, while the 

catacombs themselves prove that the Church counted her membership in tens of 
thousands in the third century. 
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_again we find pic- 


-soul or a portrait 


‘cemeteries and also upon the 
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arms, in an atti- 
tude of prayer. 
In the catacombs 
we find orans 
used in two ways. 
Often: the orans 
represents the 
soul of the de- 
parted; then 


tures of the de- 
parted, used in 
this attitude. 
There are times 
when it is difficult 
to differentiate 
between ‘the 
“orans**: of «the 


Motans:  cluibvat 
“orans” were 
used in this sym- 
bolical way is 
proven by the fact 
that we often find 
a fernale ‘figure, 
painted above a | 
tomb, whére the | 
inscription de- 
notes a man. The 
costume varies 
according to the 
changes of fe- 
male fashion 
from century to 
century. 

One may ask why the fish is 
so frequently used in the early 
art of the catacombs and why 
the Christians hing a fish of 
gold, silver or some other metal 
around their necks, as a sacred 
emblem? For four centuries it 
appears in a wide variety of 
forms in these subterranean 


The crypt of the Church of the Cappuccines, 


rings and amulets. Its popu- 


THE CAPPUCCINE CEMETERY 


ter-day example of the semi-modern catacomb. Part of the crypt has been filled with earth from Jerusa- 
lem, and here each friar is buried for a certain length of time. 
arranged in patterns, and in some instances skeletons are clothed in the frock of the order. 


The inscription of the sculptor, Moderno, reads, “Behold the body of pe 
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baptized and con- 
verted man, 
When he 
reached home he 
was checked on 
the entrance to 
Cecelia’s room by 


a great light; he 
looked and_ be- 
held his wife 


kneeling in pray- 
er, and at her side 
a glorious and 
radiant angel. 
Hise bro tinea 
Tibertius, was 
converted also, 
and when’ these 
two brothers were 
led off to execu- 
tion their courage 
converted Maxi- 
mus, the officer 
who conducted 
the martyrdom. 
Maximus then 
accepted death on 
the same day and 
on the same spot. 


The  girl-bride 

esr ah ‘ 3 was not terrified 
built in the seventeenth century, provides a curious lat- .- et : 

into abandoning 

Several arcades’ are filled with bones her faith and, 


upon her refus- 
ing to sacrifice to 
Caesar, orders were given that 
she should be suffocated to death 
in her own palace. After twenty- 
four hours in the heated bath- 
chamber, she lived. The lictors 
then told the girl to kneel. Her 
proud, calm bearing as she put 
her head back for the stroke so 
disconcerted the executioner 
that he hit at her wildly three 
times (the law only allowed 
three strokes) and, bungling his 


larity was largely due to a -most holy virgin Cecelia, whom I myself saw lying incorrupt in her tomb. job, left her alive and bleeding 
famous acrostic. The initial 1 have in this marble expressed for thee the same saint in the very same to death. 
letters. of the title “Jesus Christ, posture of her body.” It is said that the position of St. Cecelia’s fingers For three days the whole 


Son of God, Savior” formed the 
Greek word for fish. Thus the fish, whether written, painted or 
sculptured, stood as the mystic symbol of Christ. 

A fresco in one of the Sacrament galleries, shows Saint 
Cecelia in prayer. “She’is in rich Oriental dress, like that worn 
by a Byzantine Empress; her head is surrounded by a nimbus. 


Cecelia, who is one of the most beloved saints of people of dif- 


a Christian or not seems to be uncertain. 


+ 


ferent faiths and of musicians and poets, was a virgin martyr 
of a noble and rich family, who lived in the reign of Alexander 
Severus. | 

Cecelia’s family was one of senatorial rank and her father 
had his eye on a good match for his daughter. Whether he was 
Her mother, a devout 
but rather stupid woman, was determined that Cecelia remain 
a virgin. The girl, she was only sixteen, in her zeal for Christ, 


although she married the pagan Valerian, lived with him in per- 


petual virginity, telling him that a guardian angel watched over. 
her by day and by night. 

Valerian was a gentleman, and although he felt cheated out of 
a wife, was deeply impressed by the way Cecelia told her story. 
However, one day he said to her in a humorously threatening 
way: “Show me the angel.” 

She told him to go along the Appian Way and at the third 
milestone to ask some cripples and poor people for the Bishop 
Urban, who was then in the Catacombs. He started off and at 
the third milestone saw a group of these people, who shrank from 


_him. He spoke to them as Cecelia had bid him, and then went 


to Urban, hoping to bring some discouraging news that would 
give him power to open his wife’s eyes. He left the bishop a 
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indicate her belief in the Trinity. 


Christian community came 
streaming past her room, beseeching her blessing. And with such 
eloquence and sweetness did this courageous victim preach that 
four hundred pagans were converted. On the third day she 
tenderly committed the poor, whom she fed, to the care of Pope’ 
Urban and asked that the palace in- which she lived be con- 
secrated as a temple-to the Savior. Then thanking God that 
He had considered her, an humble woman, worthy to share the 
glory of His heroes, she died. 

Saint Cecelia was buried in 224 A. D. Centuries later (in 
820) her tomb was discovered by Pope Pascal. Her body 
was said to be incorrupt and as perfect as when it was first laid 
in the tomb. She was clothed in rich garments, heavy with gold 
and embroidery, with linen clothes steeped in blood at her feet. 

In 1693 her coffin was again opened and she was found un- 
changed. The sculptor, Mcderno, who was present, sculptured 
the marble portrait, commemorating the attitude in which she was 
found lying. His inscription read, “Behold the body of the most 
holy virgin Cecelia, whom I myself saw lying incorrupt in her 
tomb. I have in this marble expressed for thee the same saint 
in the very same posture of the body.” The position of her 
fingers, the Romans will tell you today, protest her belief in One 
God in Three Persons. 

Only several years ago her coffin of cypress wood cased in 
silver was opened and again, it was said, she was found as on the 
other two occasions. : 

In 410, with the capture of the city by Alaric, burial in the 
catacombs ended altogether. They were not, however, abandoned 
(Continued on page 46) 
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MINOR. ADVENTURES ON THE PLAIN OF CASTILE 


A Village Dance in Almorox—A Restless Night and a Hanging-Post—How the 
Flood of Pottery Descended—Along the Road to Escalona 


By ETHEL LOUISE COE 


T was a typical Castilian afternoon, clear sky, and golden 
lght; from the purple sierra the breeze was bringing a hint 
of snow-filled ravines. The fimca, an oasis in the prevailing 

ashen tans of the landscape, was most wonderfully fresh and 
green, being kept in condition by irrigation from a stone reser- 
voir, which, our hostess told us, was fed by an ever-flowing 
spring. There were fruit trees and bushes, grapes and vege- 
tables, principally peppers and cauliflower. The owner was very 
proud of the latter, and insisted upon giving us some to take 
back to Madrid with us. More baggage for the professor to 
look after! 

Upon our return to the town we visited the church, which was 
so like a multitude of others that I won’t describe it; the principal 
thing which struck me was its collection plate of hammered brass, 
a really wonderful piece of workmanship, which I would have 
liked to take home with me. 

After that we gathered at the inn for tea. I had brought my 
alcohol stove and tea-kettle, and we made jelly sandwiches, and 
bought buiiuelos from a man who had set up his apparatus out 
in the plaza in front of the inn. 

While we were engaged in our “spread” the priest was an- 
nounced; he accepted our invitation to join us and manfully 
swallowed one cup of tea, but when I offered him a second he 
turned to the professor and said, “Please tell the young lady I 
am not sick.” We understood the words but not the significance 
of the remark until the professor explained that in the country 
places of Spain tea is regarded as a medicine, and can be ob- 


tained only in drug stores. Its use as a beverage is limited to 
the few who have come under the influence of the English. 


The professor has become accustomed to it, but our poor polite © 


guest will not sleep a wink tonight, probably, on account of his 
unusual dissipation. 

The conventional Spanish afternoon-tea is a small cup of 
chocolate, almost like a custard in consistency, a cake, which 
is eaten with a knife, and a glass of water in which is dissolved 
an azucarillo, a mass of sugar as big as one’s fist, but light, like 
a dried meringue. For all its size, there is so little sugar in it 
that it hardly flavors the water at all; I often wonder why they 
bother with it! They would never know the difference, if they 
drank with their eyes shut! 

After tea the City Clerk appeared again upon the scene, bring- 
ing with him six apple-faced villagers, two women and four men 
embarrassed to speechlessness, whom he presented to us as the 
musicians and dancers whom he had scared up from somewhere 
for our evening’s entertainment. 

He had planned that they should dance.in the inn, but our 
hcstess promptly set down a determined foot; 
sand duros would I have any playing or any dancing in my house 
on the eve of All Souls,” she declared. Our various guardians 
consulted among themselves and hit upon the bright idea of ad- 
journing to the town dance-hall, so we betook ourselves thither, 
our party being by this time materially enlarged by the dancers 
and musicians and several relatives, chaperons, probably. The 
City Clerk, the policeman, and the short-legged man were also in 


THE DEPARTURE FROM ALMOROX 
The small towns of the Castilian plain are very much alike both in their physical characteristics and in the people that inhabit them. 
simple and hospitable, welcoming the stranger and satisfying their curiosity as to his or her strangeness. The traveler in the Spanish hinterland is apt 


to find his footsteps dogged by a crowd of interested natives who slake their sense of the inquisitive regardless of privacy. Life in these communities 
is simple and placid, changing little throughout the centuries. 


These last are 


“not for a thou- - 
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monster, in the night. 
But nothing hap- 
pened. 


We ate our dinner 
in comparative peace ; 
the only unusual thing 
about our repast was 
a dessert which our 
hostess had prepared 
as a special treat— 
huge chestnuts, boiled 
in water with anise 
seed. It was good. 


The lady herself 
was not visible; she 
had gone out to the 
churchyard to pray. 
She had told the pro- 
fessor that she would 
be away all night, as 
she had twelve dead 
to remember in her 
petitions, and had 
showed him _ twelve 
oil lamps of old Ro- 
man pattern, which 
she had lighted for 
A THRESHING FLOOR OF SPAIN Ewing Galloway a ae eye ah 


There is something of the Chinese quality of “What was good enough for my forefathers is good enough for me” in the liga = at times: he 
Spanish hinterland. The primitive methods employed generations ago are still in vogue with the small ‘farmers who reap romptl counted the 
and thresh after the manner of a bygone age. Castile is divided into thirteen provinces; the full extent of the plain is Pp Pp Yuet 5 

about three hundred miles from north to south and one hundred and sixty miles from east to west, the whole forming a lamps, and there were 


plateau that has an average altitude of twenty-five hundred feet. but eleven! Whereat 

: the poor woman, in 
attendance, and as usual we were followed by a group of in- dire penitence and confusion, had scurried around to find an- 
terested observers, who must have been waiting for us outside other lamp for the neglected twelfth fiel difunto. 


the door of the inn. 

The hall was perfectly dark; we were thrust, 
‘rather than ushered into its black interior, and 
the door was immediately locked after us, to the 
great disappointment of the crowd, which re- 
mained in the street and vented its resentment at 
being shut out of what was usually a place open 
to the public by pounding on the door and the 
walls. 

_ The short-legged man unearthed some oil‘lamps 
and lighted them, the illumination turning’ ; 
black hole into a Rembrandt. The musiciais 
“struck up a jota on their guitars, and the dance 
began. It started withthe four.dancers, two men 
and two women, standing in a square; there was 

much execution of fancy steps by each individual, 
much rhythmic stamping of feet, bowing, and 
whirling with elbows interlocked, and clicking of 

_ fingers. 

The short-legged man danced for a while quite 
by himself, his limp cigarette still dangling from 
the corner of his mouth. Becoming winded, but 
still willing in spirit in spite of his weak flesh, he 
gave up participation in the more strenuous part of 
the program and joined in with the musicians, 
making a sort of glass castanet of two goblets 
which he clicked together in rhythmical accom- 
paniment to the two guitars. 

The mob in the street grew more and more 
boisterous and insistent; the air in the hall became 
heavy with exhalations from human bodies in ex- 
ercise, tobacco smoke, and fumes from the smudg- 
ing kerosene lamps. The dancers tired, and we 
_ ourselves, interested and entertained though we 

certainly were, suddenly realized ‘that jelly sand- 
- -wiches and tea had not been an exceedingly satis- 
factory meal for people who had made as long a 

day of it as we had, and decided to return to the 
inn for dinner. : THE INN KITCHEN AT ALMOROX 


When we had emerged to the outer air we found In the old Spanish kitchens one finds utensils beaten out of sheet copper and brass, and 

that darkness had fallen, and the waiting mob, ° eis pottery at met fee panded asate oben Paty a great find oes the tourist, 

ut the tourist rarely invades the Castilian plain e transformation of Castile from what 

embarrassing and terrifying enough, even in day- wag originally merely a small province in the north to an independent monarchy was one 
light, seemed hideous, menacing, a black-bulked of the decisive events in the reconquest of Spain from the Moors. 
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While we were at dinner the 
door opened and in walked our 
two French friends, the British 
Vice-Consul and his sister. The 
temptation to join us had be- 
come too great; hustling through 
the business which had been 
their reason for feeling that they 
ought not to make the trip with 
us, they came out by the one 
other daily train. 

In Spain, one seldom does 
much after dinner, unless one is 
in Madrid and there is a good 
play on, or an opera, or some 
wonderful dancer in town. Ordi- 
narily the day is considered fin- 
ished at-dinner, which is the why 
of the five o’clock chocolate and 
the nine-thirty evening meal. 
So, after an hour of eating and 
conversation with the new ar- 
rivals, we retired to our rooms. 

But not to sleep! For hours 
I sat in my room, aching with 
physical fatigue but unable to 
sleep, watching and listening to 
the vociferous, animated plaza. 

My room looked out upon the 
plaza; the French window 
opened upon a shallow balcony 
about a foot in depth and railed’ 
in with wrought iron. It was 
almost like being in a box at the 
theatre, to watch the scene be- 
low from the vantage point of 
the balcony. 

I found I was directly over 
the cart entrance, and though 
early in the evening it seemed 
that nothing more, beast, cart or 
man, could be squeezed into that 
“cart garage” there was_a con- 
stant confusion at the door, and 
sounds of human voices and 
footsteps in the rooms below. 
But no one seemed to ascend the 
staircase. 

The lighted plaza, the stark 
rollo, or hanging post in its cen- 
ter, was thronged with country 
folk, for whom there was no 
room in the inn. Carts stood 
everywhere, and more came 
creaking in from time to time. 
And Spanish carts can certainly 
creak! Unharnessed mules and 
asses—more adepts at making 
noise—stood patiently near the 
carts; the dark blots on the 
ground beside them being driv- 
ers, rolled up in their blankets, 
sleeping serenely, in spite of the 
noise and general confusion, and 
apparent risk of being trodden 
upon. 

The busiuelo man still prac- 
ticed his profession, the pungent 
smoke from his kettle catching 
me in the throat. 

Just opposite was the church; 
its great bells had been tolling 
all the evening. I could see one 
silhouetted against an opening 
in the other side of the tower; 
it turned completely over, every 
time it rang. 

That hanging-post got on 
my nerves; it stood upon a flight 


A VILLAGE SQUARE IN CASTILE 


In nearly every instance the same factors go to make up the little plazas that act as focal points for the villages 

of Castile: there is the rollo with its carved gibbet arms and rectangular rack at the top for the display of 

severed heads; and in the background a typical wineshop or two with tables outside the doors, flanked by a 

couple of inns. The large doorways are for carts and the smaller ones for pedestrians, while the whitewashed 
bands around both doors and windows are a direct inheritance from the Moors. 


JUST WITHIN THE GATE OF ESCALONA 


Some of the smaller Spanish towns are still partially walled, a relic of the days when they were fortified 
strongholds. Today the walls mean nothing, for within and without them one finds only a peace that borders on 
Stagnation. Castilian is the literary language of Spain and the Castilian peasant is usually regarded as the typi- 
cal Spaniard. Among these people one finds the national character at its clearest, a combination of intense 
pride, fatalistic indolence and ignorance, honesty and bigotry, all tempered by a keen sense of humor. 
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of stone steps, worn by 
countless feet; many a 
last earthly journey 
had ended at that short 
flight of steps, and 
many a corpse had 
hung dangling from 
each of the four stone 
arms which, gargoyle- 
like, projected at right 
angles from the upper 
part of the shaft. God 
alone has the count. 

The top of the shaft 
was crowned with a 
small rectangular 
structure made of four 
little pillars and a cor- 
nice; se dice that this 
served in the old days 
as a display-rack for 
the severed heads of 
those who had dared _to 
thwart Don Alvaro de 
Luna. It seemed that 
the public needed the 
constant reminder of 
his authority. 

Taking all in all, the 
place was not one con- 
ducive to slumber nor 
to pleasant dreams, on 
the eve of All Souls’ 


The next morning I, 
felt that I had never 
been so tired in all my 
life; I would have 
given a good deal for 
twenty-four hours of 
rest, or at least one 
good night’s sleep, but 
the rest of the party 
did not feel as I did. 

~The bells in the 
church kept up their 
tolling till after day- 
break; the people in 

the plaza never did get 
settled, and the bumu- 
elo man did a land ~ 
office business all 
through the night. I 
hope he had an assist- 
ant, for his kettle was 
‘still sizzling when we 
after nine that morn- of carpets. 
ing. : } 
The day before I 
had cast covetous eyes on some plates which stood on our 
hostess’ shelf; I got the professor to ask her to sell them to me 
but she refused, saying that they had belonged to her grand- 
‘mother and that she did not care to part with them. I felt rather 
abashed, and wished I had not broached the subject. This morn- 
‘ing she told him she had reconsidered, and if the young lady 
wished to pay a peseta and a half apiece for the plates she might 
have them. Needless to say, the price did not daunt me—it 
‘is about thirty cents in our money—and I promptly bought five 


“were very interesting; the ground color a_ grey- 


\ ish white, and the decorations, in which a brilliant blue pre- 


_ They were certainly not naturalistic renderings of anything ever: 


dominates, while yellow is a close second, were of free-hand 
‘brush-work, most daringly handled and exceedingly charming in 
effect. The design motives were flowers, grape-vines, birds and 
animals; I was uncertain whether to call them conventionaliza- 
tions of natural forms, or inventions suggested by natural forms. 


existing upon this earth. The bird-forms reminded me of some 


HEMP WORKERS OF SPAIN 


- At the top the reeds are being crushed by an old-fashioned instrument to extract the fiber, 
while below the fiber is being sorted for the drying racks. 
grown in Italy, its cultivation is common to many countries. 
been valuable for the rope industry, and a large quantity of hemp cloth is still manufactured 
for the British navy to be used as coal sacks. i : : 

Hemp is grown for three products: its fiber, the resinous secretion upon its 

leaves and its oily seeds. 
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lovely creatures my 
father used to make 
for me when [I was 
a child. “Spencerian 
birds,’ I think he 
called them. No two 
of the plates were 
alike; though the same 
motives were used 
again and again, in the 
result one felt that the 
personality of the 
painter has dominated 
the conventional 
formula. 


The professor had 
risen early, and fin- 
ished his breakfast be- 
fore we were down; 
the business of my 
plates had given him a 
brilliant idea, so while 
we were at table he de- 
parted on a still hunt 
through the village to 
see if he could find 
more. 


The result of his ex- 
pedition was astonish- 
ing ; before we had fin- 
ished our breakfasts 
we had the whole vil- 
lage about our ears; as 
many women as could 
squeeze themselves into 
the dining-room did so, 
all talking at once at 
the top of their power- 
ful lungs and thrusting 
under our noses pieces 
of pottery of all de- 
scription. Plates, 
bowls, pitchers, every- 
thing imaginable in 
earthenware, and most 
of the specimens of 
heroic size, were urged 
upon us. At one time 
I counted thirty-three 
women inside the din- 
ing-room, while the en- 
try-way was clamorous 
with as many more 
who, though unable to 


While the very finest hemp is force the ie 
mselves into 
| 

The thhemp fiber has always our actual presence, 

Hemp yarns are also used for some classes held their treasures 


aloft and waved and 
shrieked to attract our 
attention. 

It really was awful; three times we had to leave the dining- 
room and retire to the upper rooms; it actually got so that we 
could hardly breathe! At last the professor prevailed upon the 
women to withdraw, leaving their antiguwedades behind them; we 
inspected the lot and made our choices, which were put by them- 
selves. He then called in the women, had them identify their 
property, and paid for the pieces which we had decided to keep. 
I hoped he was a good bookkeeper, for there would certainly 
have to be some tall straightening-up of accounts, if we kept on 
buying “junk” as we started out to do. He paid for all our 
purchases, as he said the people would overcharge a foreigner. 

The latest acquisition, the stock of pottery, he declined to 
allow us to take with us; the short-legged man scurried off some- 
where and returned with some large baskets and some straw, 
so the purchases ‘were packed and sent to Madrid by pequefa 
velocidad (slow freight). 

There was no railroad between Almorox and Escalona, but 
the distance was only five miles by the highroad, so we voted 
to make the trip on foot. The City Clerk and the short-legged 


38 
man declared the 
plan feasible, and 


found us a reliable 
man to take our lug- 
gage over. The lat- 
ter worthy appeared 
about nine in the 
morning, leading a 
pack-horse, in the 
capacious pockets of 


whose pannier-sad- 
dle our various 
pieces of baggage 


were soon bestowed. 

The priest, the 
city clerk, the police- 
man and the short- 
legged man all came 
to the inn to bid us 
farewell, and accom- 
panied us to the 
very edge of town, 
as did also a mob of 
villagers. The latter 
seemed more friend- 
ly than before, and 
the former genuine- 
ly sorry to have us 
leave. Huddled to- 
gether in a little 
knot they stood 
watching us set forth upon the white high-road, waving their 
hands and calling “Vaya con Dios’ as long as we were in 
sight. Though the phrase had by that time no more profound 
significance than our own “Good-bye,” it never failed to strike 
me as impressive; I could not help translating it literally, “Go 
thou with God.” 

Spanish towns have no ‘environs; in “city planning” the heri- 
tage from the Moorish ancestry is evident. Dwellings crowd 
together as if in fear of the rest of the world; many of the 
towns are still girt with their ancient walls, but whether walled 
or not, the line of demarcation between city and country is 
equally sharp. Even Madrid has no suburbs. 

As we followed the lead of the road, winding between and over 
the slight rises which diversify the Plain of Castile, blanketed in 
the silvered tan of stubble fields and silent, except for the rustle 
of the breeze and the chirp of the insects defying the autumn to 
still their brave little songs, it was hard to realize that so very 
near us lay a town full of human interests, vivid though tiny. 
From the crests of the gentle slopes we caught glimpses of 
it, the houses seem- 
ing to be clustering 
timidly about the 
church, a dusty flock 
aty the: Meet “of the 
shepherd. 


I shall never for- 
get that walk; not 
that the-day and the 
country were more 
delightful than at 
other times, but that 
our relation to them 
had changed. To 
watch a_ landscape 
flitting past the win- 
dow of a stuffy rail- 
way coach does not 
give one the feeling 
that comes from 
footing it into the 
same landscape over 
a country road, soak- 
ing in the sunshine 
but reminded of the 
snow in the moun- 
tains, as the breeze 
blows through one’s 
garments; becoming 


Pesto 


the bark is removed every eight or ten years. 


HAULING CORK TO THE MARKET 


Cork is made from the outer layer of the bark of an evergreen species of oak that is chiefly cultivated in Spain and Portugal. 
The first stripping of bark from the young trees takes place when they are from fifteen to twenty years of age. After that 
Cork was used as a stopper for wine jugs as far back as the days of ancient 


the flock is preceded by the inevitable donkey carrying the gear of the herdsmen. 
the summer heat being very oppressive and the icy gales of winter exceedingly rigorous. The normal Castilian landscape is 
an arid and sterile steppe with scarcely a tree or a spring of water. 


be 


TRAVER 


Ewing Galloway 


Greece and Rome. 


conscious of one’s unity with terrestrial creation, and not shut 
away from it by a man-made window-pane. 

In a very little while we could make out a second flock of 
sheep, the town of Escalona, shepherded by castle towers. As 
Almorox shrank smaller into the distance, Escalona loomed 
larger and more nearly distinct; it was not long before its details 


of walls and gate were easily discernible, as was also a white 


building outside the wall, which we rightly judged to be a con- 
vent of which our friend the priest had told us, and at which/ 
he had advised us to ask for lodgings, as he was sure that the inn 
at Escalona could not accommodate us all. 

Beginning at a point about a mile from the town, our road 
was paralleled on the right by a row of tumbled heaps of stones, 


which had evidently been once carefully squared and shaped, 
the ruins of a Calvario,—Stations of the Cross—which lead to-/ 


ward the convent. Midway of the row was a carved stone cross, 

standing erect upon its architectural base; serene and beautiful, 

alone surviving the assault of time and the elements which had 
(Continued on page 52) 


SHEPHERDS WITH THEIR FLOCKS 
The shepherd of today has substituted a thonged whip for the crook of antiquity, and it is only in Spain that the drive of 


Castile has a somewhat severe climate, 
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the globe was the Portuguese explorer, Ferdinand Magellan, 

whose ship, minus Magellan himself, took three years to 
make the trip. While this record was undoubtedly broken many 
imes within the next three hundred and fifty years it remained 
or Jules Verne to restimulate interest in such adventuring. Mr. 
‘ogg, the fictional hero of “Around the World in Eighty Days,” 
roused much contro- 
rersy, but it was not 
til 1889, the novel 
aving been written 
bout 1870, that the 
natter was tested. 
Then Joseph Pulitzer, 
f the New York 
Norld, sent out Nellie 
sly to. see whether 
‘ogg’s hypothetical 
ecord could . be bet- 
ered. Even Verne 
imself doubted Miss 
ly’s ability to dupli- 
ate, much less better, 
‘ogg’s feat, but, never- 
heless, Miss Bly was 
ack in New York. just 
eventy-two days, six 
ours and eleven min- 
tes after her depar- 
are. In 1890 this rec- 
rd was broken by five 
ays: in 1901 seven 
ays more were lopped 
ff the schedule which, 
wo years later, was 
ywered by fifty-four 
ours odd. Next, in 
907, the record came 
ownalmosttwo 
reeks, for Colonel 
ampbell checked in 
yme forty days after 
is departure. Four 
ears after that, one 
ay was knocked off, 
ad the record came //|3:Avsii 
Bwn to thirty-nine. /|Leavs fer 
hen, in 1913, John |74 
fenry Mears brought 
e figure down almost 
mir days and from 
113 to 1926 his record | 
t thirty-five days, 
venty-one hours and 


[iv first traveler to establish a record for circumnavigating 
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ROUND THE WORLD IN 
TWENT Y-EIGHT ‘DAYS 


Jumping Off from Moscow—A Crucial Flight—Lost in the Air—The Goal 


A REVIEW 


By EDWARD B. HALE 


stood firm. The new record established by Edward S, Evans 
and Linton Wells of twenty-eight days, fourteen and a half 
hours is a remarkable achievement. In all probability, however, 
the time is by no means far off when this will be regarded as 
laughably slow, and we may yet see the time when it will be 
possible for some adventurer to entitle the account of his exploit 
—Around the World in Eighty Hours. 

Linton Wells in his 
story of the latest ven- 
ture has written an ex- 
cellent journalistic ac- 
count of a remarkable 
feat. It is really good 
reading and, as a rec- 
ord of courage, tenac- 
ity and preparedness, 
deserves high rank 
among books of travel, 
adventure and explora- 
tion. As a concrete il- 
lustration we quote be- 
low from that portion 
of the book that tells 
of the passage by air 
of the record breakers 
from Moscow to Kras- 
no-ufimsk, 

“At the moment 
when the Junker left 
the ground at Moscow, 
the regular weekly 
train operating over 
the Trans-Siberian 
Railway was twenty- 
eight hours ahead of 
the world racers, and 
maintaining an average 
speed of thirty miles 
an hour over the great 
Russian plain to the 
east. 

“While the Ameri- 
cans hoped to reach 
Omsk, the capital of 
Siberia, by a one-day 
flight, this was not 
essential, for they had 
a comfortable margin 

$3 Aquitanca whi) of safety. The train 
FR i INS \ which they had to 
ve 7” ss \ A catch did pach leave 
EP ATLANTIC AEN i 
WF CCLAN -" aS ASS Omsk until 3.34 p.m. 
local time, June 25. 
This meant 12.24 p.m. 


irty-five minutes BREAKING A WORLD’S RECORD Moscow time. They 


At the top the record-breakers are leaving the Aquitania at Cherbourg where the over- therefore had_ thirty- 


round the World in land dash began. Below is the map of the original schedule. This called for a total four hours in which to 


wenty-eight Days: by of twenty-seven days, twelve hours, from New York, the point of departure and return. 
mton Wells: Houghton The trip was actually made in twenty-eight days, fourteen and a half hours, but this 


cover something over 


ifflin Company: Boston: lowered the previous record by more than a week. The dash round the globe cost the two thousand miles of 


26: $3.50 


two travelers thirty-two thousand dollars to complete. dangerous flying coun- 


ea. | 


At Harbin the travelers were obliged to separate for a time, one 

taking a special train to Mukden, Manchuria, and the other going 

by air. Manchuria, Japan.and Korea were immensely stirred by 

the exploit, and all officialdom was on its toes to contribute to the 

success of the expedition. Above is a typical Mukden street scene 

and, below, the arrival of Evans at Mitchel Field, New York. The 
last lap was made by motor from Mitchel Field to City Hall. 


try, at an average speed of one hundred miles an hour. This 
speed, however, could not be maintained, because of the 
heavy load the plane was carrying, if head-winds were 
encountered; and if they should be so fortunate as to 
encounter a tail-wind it might be slightly increased. 
But the danger attendant upon such a flight was the 
lack of landing fields. 

“In preparing for the flight the Russians had lo- 
cated four possible landing fields over the route. One 
was at Kazan, about six hours east of Moscow; the 
next was at Krasno-ufimsk, ten hours to the east; the 
third at Kurgan, six hours east of Krasno-ufimsk ; and 
the last at Omsk, the travelers’ destination, five and a 
half hours east of Kurgan. 

“None of the fields was better than the average 
emergency landing field in America, and except for 
the one at Omsk, all had been specially prepared for 
the flight the world racers were making. The field 
at Kazan was smaller than the others and it was 
thought dangerous to attempt a landing and subse- 
quent hop-off, due to the heaviness of the load. It 
was therefore decided that, except if necessity de- 
manded, Kazan would be passed up and an attempt 
made to reach Krasno-ufimsk without stopping, This 
meant a non-stop flight of ten hours, under the most 
favorable conditions. And to make it the plane was 
carrying sufficient gasoline for a flight of eleven hours. 
Huge drums of gasoline had previously been sent to 
Kazan, Krasno-ufimsk, Kurgan and Omsk, and for 


a 


ing eae: and on the third attempt he was able to clear the hi 
tension wires which barred his passage. Having done so, he took hij 
departure and set this course due east toward the rose-tinted horiz ol} 
above which a blood-red sun was soon to show its perimeter. q 

“Moscow lay like a dream city beneath them, the spires and mi 
rets of a portion of its sixteen hundred cathedrals dimly visible i} 
the haze which hung over the city. Like a giant snake the Moscoy} 
River curved its way through the city, past the Kremlin with its orns 
mented structures of incomparable architectural beauty, through neg| 
lect now threatening to enter a state of decay. The first rays of th 
sun kissed the golden dome of a cathedral as the plane roared pas} 
and before the travelers realized it Moscow was behind them and th 
vast Russian plain ahead. | 

“Wells looked at Evans and Evans looked at Wells. 1 

“Well, here we are!’ the Detroiter shouted, Be himself hear| 
above the roar of the motor. 

“Wells nodded sleepily. ‘We'll either have won or lost in a few moi 
hours,’ he said, trying to adjust his body for a comfortable nap, an 
failing. } 

“Thousands of people have traveled across Russia and Siberia, 
it is seldom given to two men to experience the thrills and witness 
amazing sights the racers did during-that spectacular flight. al 

“Nigni- Novgorod. came into-view ahd was soon left behind. Th 
next city of any size was Kazan, where an emergency field had b 
cleared. Shortly before eight o’clock the pilot pointed toward the eas’ 
and the church spires of Kazan, nestling along the banks of the Ok 
River, were observed. While the motor had not missed once durinj 
the long, six-hour flight, the racers thought Kopuloff might land an) 
replenish his gas supply. Evans motioned downward, but the pile 
nodded negatively and pointed ahead. Four hours more were {| 
elapse before the travelers were to set foot on the ground at Krasno 
ufimsk, nestling in the Ural Mountains, and during those four hour 
almost ‘anything might happen. Should a forced landing become neces, 
sary the race was as good as lost. The racers would be miles awa) 
from the nearest railroad without any means of transportation t 
reach it, even though they were uninjured and could utilize it. Thi 
outlook was not conducive to peace of mind. i 

“Hour after hour passed slowly by. By this time the two men wer 
indescribably tired and their present inactivity made them moral 
Sleepy as they were, they could do no more than doze for a few min 
utes at a time, what with the roar of the motor and the bumpiness_ 0! 
the air lane. So they simply sat and stared out of the window or trie¢ 
to converse at the top of their voices. 1 

“About 12.15 Wells recalled to mind that Krasno-ufimsk was sched, 
uled to be reached about that time. A short time before the plan 
had reached the foothills leading toward the Urals and was now wel 

(Continued on page 50) 
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THE FINISH 


nearly two weeks men, women and children had been These men who drew in the waist-line of the world were actuated by more than ¢ 
industriously clearing and leveling the open areas mere sporting effort, though that was no small part of their incentive. The trip wa 
which had been selected as landing fields. a splendid test of the airplane as a reliable carrier and, indeed, the whole journey 


“After leaving the ground at Moscow Kopuloff 
circled around the field several times, gradually gain- 


was excellently well calculated to try out the several modes of transportation thé 
modern civilization has developed, for the steamship, the train, the motor and th 


airplane were all utilized in turn. . 
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sy Aboard and Abroad | h 
wee. with a Ciné-Kodak 0... 


level — and just prest : high — eS Just press 
: "the release. : the release. 


DVENTURE lies ahead—new scenes, new customs, new faces 
—fresh discoveries every day. : 

And vow each one means a movie. Press the release on the 
Ciné-Kodak—you’ re making movies. Turn the switch on your 
Kodascope — you’re seeing the movies you made. Thrill? It 
runs the trip itself a close second. 

Nor is this all. In addition to movies you make yourself, you 
can rent well known screen classics, animated cartoons, travel- | 
ogues, from a Kodascope Library. There is a list of over four 
hundred pictures from which to choose. 

The Ciné-Kodak Model B, with Kodak Anastigmat (6.5 
lens, is priced at $70; with Kodak Anastigmat / 3.5, at an even 
hundred. The Kodascope C projector is $60. 

A complete outfit now—Ciné-Kodak, Kodascope and screen 
—as low as $140. 

The thousands of Kodak dealers are now prepared to dem- 
onstrate the Ciné-Kodak. If your dealer is not yet ready, write 
us for Ciné-Kodak booklets. 


[fit isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Ciné-Kodak 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. Tie Kodak City 


Turn the switch on-your Kodascope, the motor starts, and you're showing movies, 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


L._S; Rowe, ; 
Director-General, Pan-American 
nion 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


The officers of the National Travel Club 
desire to extend to each member their 
most cordial good wishes for a very 
Merry Christmas and the most happy and 
prosperous of New Years. The oppor- 
tunity of the Club to be of practical and 
far-reaching service has grown with the 
growth of its membership, and it is the 
sincere hope of all those who are in any 
way responsible for the many activities of 
the Club that 1927 will bring the organiza- 
tion not only that added strength that 
comes with the enrollment of new mem- 


bers, but even further opportunities for ° 


making the Club of very real benefit to 
both its new and old friends. 


ANOTHER MEMBERSHIP 
RECORD 


November marked another record 
month in Club membership gains, for 
within these thirty days nineteen hundred 
and sixty-nine new names were added to 
our rolls. The gain for the entire year 
has been very large—the figures are not 
yet available—and the Club starts the New 
Year determined to go over the top again 
in 1927. 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


For the benefit of those members who | 


have joined recently we take pleasure in 
announcing that we have in our files 
descriptive booklets relating to all points 
of interest both in this country and abroad. 
If you contemplate a trip in the near 
future tell us exactly where you are going 
and our Service Bureau will be happy to 
send you the booklets that will best suit 
your needs. Likewise, if you are planning 
a, winter motor tour don’t forget to ask 
our Motor Touring Department for maps 
and the best route. Please be specific in 
your request for data, however. This will 
Save our time and assure you the best 
service, 


THE HOTEE Visa 
Members are requested to add the fol- 


lowing hotels to the present list, a copy 


of which has been sent to each member: 
Hotel Royal: Ronda, Spain. 


Hotel and Pension at Plaza: Stockholm, 
Sweden. 


We regret that our arrangement with 
the following hotel has been terminated: 


Hotel Severin: Indianapolis, Indiana. 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furmsh its members informa- 

tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facil- _ 
ities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic 
sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of 
our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the 
peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Herbert Adams Gibbons 


Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


This hotel should be removed from the 
recommended hotel booklet. 

The same procedure should be followed 
with the 


Hotel Miramare et de la Ville: Genoa, 


Italy, = 


which is no longer included in our list. 


PASSPORT CHARGES 


A growing inclination is reported 
throughout the Continent to modify the 
drastic passport requirements which have 
brought complaints from thousands of 
American travelers. It is believed that 
most European governments will receive 
with favor the proposal of our State 
Department looking to a_ reciprocal 
arrangement for the abolition of visa fees 
on passports. Several European countries 
already have modified their visa charges 
so that in effect they amount to less than 
the ten dollar fee now imposed by the 
United States upon foreign visitors. It is 
pointed out, however, that owing to the 
greater number of Americans going abroad 
and the fact that most of them visit sev- 
eral European countries, these visa charges 
burden American tourists far more than 
European travelers are burdened by the 
single visa fee they now have to pay when 
coming to the United States. 

As examples of these modifications in 
charges upon foreign travelers in Europe, 
it is reported that Germany, which form- 
erly imposed a flat visa fee of ten dollars, 
now has a graduated system of charges 
running from fifty cents to two dollars. 
The foreign traveler to Germany, provided 
he enters at a German port, may get his 
passport viséd for this minimum fee good 
for a single trip of not more than four 
weeks’ duration. A visa for two trips of 
not more than four weeks each costs him 
one dollar, while for two dollars he may 
obtain a visa permitting an unlimited num- 
ber of entrances to Germany good for six 
months. 

In recognition of the growing popular- 
ity of personally conducted tours, France 
and Sweden have granted concessions 
which materially reduce the expense of 
visas on passports carried by these group 
tourists. In France, where the regular 
visa charge used to be ten dollars, the 
tourist agencies are now able to get visas 
for one dollar good for passengers on 
cruise ships touching at several French 
ports. Sweden now requires no visa fees 
from members of such cruises provided 
lists of passengers are deposited with the 
Chief of Police at each port visited, and 
the cruise conductor guarantees that all 
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Edward Hungerford rif 
Major-General Viktor Balek| 
Harry A. Franck 1 
The Earl of Hardwicke 


passengers who land will return and teal 
the country by the same ship. In certaj| 
special cases the Swedish government i 
waives visa charges altogether. LAY 

As an\example of the hardships’ in|” 
posed upon foreign travelers by the rule) 
formerly in force, a traveler reports th} 
for a side trip on one of his Scandinavia} 
tours calling for travel through portior} 
of both Sweden and Norway visa cost], 
formerly amounted to twenty dollar) 
although the entire cost of the trip othei 
wise was only forty-two dollars. vi 

The European governments are fulll| 
alive to the effect that accumulated vis] 
costs may have in discouraging foreig: 
travel, and it is believed they will meet # 
American State Department more thai 
halfway in any reciprocal arrangement t 
reduce these travel costs. 


PETER PAN’S HOUSE TO LET | 


The house in Lancaster Gate, London 
which is the original of the Darlin;| 
family’s house in “Peter Pan,” is for rent) 
furnished. The French landlady who ha 
cared for it the last eighteen years knows) 
very little English, but her face lights u 


grow up”), but she could not remembei} 
the name of the writer who lived near by 
and made the house famous. It is eX: 
pected that some American family wiil| 
rent the place, and Wendy, with a Yankee 
accent, will be heard within its walls. 


=| 


THE LEIPZIG FAIR 


To which age the Lerpzic Farr, held at 
the beginning of March and September 
each year, actually dates back cannot be 
clearly determined, but there is mention of 
a Leipzig market in old documents of thei 
twelfth century. It had already achieved 
sufficient importance in the general econ- 
omic life of Germany in the fifteenth cen- 
tury for the Emperor of that time, Fred= 
erick III., to think fit to recognize it as a 
national institution and to place it and all 
its institutions under the protection of the 
state. 


In spite of the tumultuous conditions 
caused by wars, hunger and privation in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the Lrtpzic Farr continued to increase in 
importance from century to century. Hay- 
ing weathered the Thirty Years War, it 
emerged triumphantly alike from the 
Seven Years War, from the Napoleonic 
Campaigns and from the blockade imposed 
by the Corsican upon the entire continent. 


‘ 
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\ITTING on the top of a high cliff, in 
the month of September, in a grove of 
‘shady pine trees, watching thousands of 
athers in the surf, a hundred feet below, and 
he white sails of a score of racing yachts sil- 
iouetted against the dark mass of the Isle of 
Wight, I, an American roamer, who have vis- 
ted all the famous seaside places of Europe 
nd my home country, am thinking that there 

; none that beats Bournemouth. 

I feel I would be content to stay here the 
est of my life. I resolve to get up early 
very morning to take a brisk walk in the 
cented pine woods, amid which the fine homes 
* Bournemouth are nestled, or along the high 
lifis, to fill my lungs with the ozone which 
lows in from the. Atlantic. 
Where else, I ask myself, is there a place 
t offers the variety of attractions, entertain- 

ts, sports and what not, as are to be found 
this “Mediterranean lounging place on the 
ng! nglish Channel,” as Thomas Hardy described 
He jhis “Tess of the D’Urbe- 


Dan Godfrey and his fine 
fully satisfy my appetite 
good music. The two splendid 
rolf Courses, maintained by the 
‘own, give ample opportunity 
- this favourite sport. If I 
a match with some lithe 
itch of the tennis courts, there 
llent provision for this also. 
rt from these and similar 
-date amenities, there are 
© end of interesting excursions 
Aces of historic and archeo- 
interest. On one side of 


once therehaunt of 
glers; on the other Christ- 
with its famous Norman 


BGbs by LJ. 
in the 12th Century 
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ch etchurchs Old Priory Church, built by Bishop Flambard 


OURNEMOUTH | 


[J. Reade, Bournemouth 


An Ideal English Seaside Resort on the Channel, near Southampton 


Priory Church. A few miles beyond is the 
glorious New Forest, in days of old the hunt- 
ing ground of Norman kings. 

A short distance inland is the unique Min- 
ster Church of Wimborne, founded by King 
Edward the Confessor, and containing a chained 
library, dating from the year 1343. Winchester 
and Salisbury, with their magnificent old cathe- 
drals; Stonehenge, the mystery-enshrined relic 
of the Druidical era; Dorchester with its 
Roman amphitheatre, and one of the finest 
ancient earthworks in. Europe; and_ the 
hoary ruins of Corfe Castle, where Edward 
the Martyr was murdered by Queen Elfrida 
in the year 978, are all within easy reach by 
motor coaches. 

Bournemouth prides itself on its splendid 
up-to-date hotels and excellent boarding- 
houses, the rates of which, in comparison 
with those at Palm Beach, Atlantic City, or 
Newport, are so moderate that the difference 
in the cost of a stay of three or four weeks 

will pay for the passage from 

New York! 
elt your “boat lands you at 

Southampton, do not fail to 

visit Bournemouth, even if you 

cannot stay for more than two or 
three days. It is only half an 
hour’s run from Southampton. 

From London it is a two hours’ 

journey by the Southern Railway 

from Waterloo Station. 

An illustrated guide book of 
Bournemouth, with maps and 
information as to the many 
hotels and boarding houses, may 
be obtained on application to 
the Town Clerk, Town Hall, 


Bournemouth.—( 4 dvertisement) 
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The holiday rush, presumably, being 
over (leaving us with nothing to do save 
exchange quilted smoking jackets of 
Tyrian velvet for articles more utilitarian 
if less ornamental) this is as good a time 
as any to consider books for mid-winter 
reading and authors for mid-winter con- 
versation. 

We learn from Paul Green, the young 
Southerner who rose to immediate distinc- 
tion with the publication last season of 
Lonesome Road, that two of his long plays 
are to appear on Broadway sometime after 
the first of the year. The first play, “In 
Abraham’s Bosom,” will be produced by 
the Provincetown Players and the second, 
“The Field God,” will be launched under 
the auspices of an uptown entrepreneur. 
Both plays will be published in a single 
volume at the Brick House on the date of 
the earlier production. 

For travelers, fireside and otherwise, the 
McBride spring list offers a splendid selec- 
tion. Marion Balderston, whose husband 
John Balderston is London correspondent 
for the New York World, will publish a 
book on England which she describes as 
“an emotional pilgrimage.” Mrs. Balder- 
ston spends most of her leisure time in 
poking about odd corners of England. She 
has followed the old Roman roads over the 
downs and through swamp and forest. 
The Cathedral towns are her familiars, as 
are many quaint in-between towns and 
hamlets, too often passed over by the hast- 
ening traveler. The book will not be ready 
until early April, but we feel that enthus- 
iasts should be forewarned. Then Agnes 


fe G 


THe Horse Guarps, from London, 
by H. V. Morton, in The Little Guides 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET ~ 


Laut, whose “Blazed Trails of the Old 
Frontier” found much popular favor dur- 
ing the past season, will be represented on 
the list with a new book about the North- 
west. Frank Schoonmaker, a much travel- 
ed young man, offers a well written and 
exceedingly practical volume called 
“Europe on Two Dollars a Day.” Mr. 
Schoonmaker wandered all over Europe 
and Northern Africa for the past four or 
five years, never allowing his expenditures 
to exceed the two dollar average, and 
claims that it is no trick at all for anyone 
to do the same thing. One of the prac- 
tical features of his book is that all prices 
are approximated in American money, so 
that.the reader will not be confused by the 
fluctuation of francs or lire. Harold 
Eberlein’s “Finding the Worth While in 
Italy,” which has been delayed several 
times, will appear in early spring as will 
“In and About Rome” by Colin R. Coote. 
This is a book of Roman gossip for the 
use and amusement of the visitor, the in- 
teresting text of which is enhanced greatly 
by ten illustrations in collotype by Hanslip 
Fletcher ‘and ten in color by Kenneth Hob- 
son. 

In addition to the foregoing there will be 
new and revised editions of several travel 
favorites including “Dining in Paris” by 
Somerville Story, and “Planning a Trip 


- Abroad” by Edward Hungerford. 


Speaking of travel, my attention-draw- 
er has placed before me an article on 
Teaching English in China by Ella N. 
Murphy, which will appear in an early 
number of Travel Magazine. The Chinese 
student, it appears, is a serious fellow 
given to lengthy words and lofty senti- 
ments and, among several typical exam- 
ples of student work, Miss Murphy quotes 
the following poignant lyric: 

“Alas she holds your love no more 
Because her vessel has some leaks 

Take back what you have planted before 
And keep the rest for several weeks.” 

“Great Short Stories of the World,” 
which was edited jointly by Barrett Clark 
and Maxim Lieber, has proven so success- 
ful that Mr. Clark has decided to follow 
it up with a second volume, “Great Short 
Novels of the World.” In this book will 
be reprinted such works as the Story of 
Cupid and Psyche by Apuleius, Conrad’s 
The Heart of Darkness and scores of 
other famous brief novels which, hitherto, 
have been difficult to get at. “Great Short 
Novels of the World” will be published in 
the autumn of 1927. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Oxp Lonpon BrincE, from London, by 
H. V. Morton, in The Little Guides 


Perhaps the most distinguished publica- 
tion of the spring will be Maxim Gorky’s 
long heralded “Decadence,” the first nove 
in fourteen years by Russia’s greatest liv= 
ing writer. “Decadence” is the story of 
three generations of the Artamonof 
family, a hardy peasant brood who, as” 
they grow wealthy through profits derived 
from a successful manufacturing enter 
prise, become gradually effete. The book” 
ends, at the dawn of the red revolution 
on a note of tragedy. 

Thorne Smith, whose humorous no 
“Topper” was published a year ago, Wi 
be represented in the spring list 
“Dream’s End,” a story in a more seri 
vein, having to do with youth’s eternal con 
flict between the world and the spirii 
“Dream’s End,” lf we know anything at 
all of publishing, is destined to become 4 
best seller before many months hays 
passed. 3 

In the non-fiction field Harold Lamb's 
biography of Genghis Khan will cause a 
stir. Everyone has heard of the great 
Emperor of the Mongols, and most peo 
ple have a vague idea that his horde ol 
riders penetrated Europe at some i 
determinate _periot 
during the Midd 
Ages. Compar 
tively few, howevet 
realize that Ghengis 
Khan carved out th 
largest em pire th 
world has eve 
known; that many 
of his fighting me 
were Nestoria 
Christians, wit 


Christians of 
rope refused to fra 
ternize. 


Cover DeEsicN, from 
Dining in Parts, by 
Sommerville Story 
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The Warmth and Color of June 
on this January Voyage 
Through the Tropics 


Only two days to Summer seas. A 
stop-over at exotic Havana, through the 
Panama Canal, calling at Cristobal and 
Balboa, then on to the West Coast of 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Callao, Mollendo, Arica, Iquique, 
Antofagasta, Valparaiso 


Sail away from the discomforts of a northern Winter 
on large, steady ships, built specially for tropical travel. 
| Luxurious public rooms. Comfortable outside state- 
“rooms. Spacious decks. A voyage that promises per- 
fect rest, scenic variety and social pleasures. 


‘S.S. EBRO and S.S. ESSEQUIBO 


Largest oil-burning vessels in the trade. 


TOURS ALL ’ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


For rates and illustrated booklet address 


PACIFIC LINE 


PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


Bender sors & Son, Inc., 26 Broadway, New York, or any local 
Tourist or Steamship Agent. 
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Pine Hills On-the-Bay, Pass Christian, Miss. 
On the beautiful Mississippi Gulf Coast—just 21 hours 


from Chicago, 90 minutes from New Orleans—this magnifi- 
-cent new hotel has been built for you. 


The Gulf Coast is America’s ideal winter playground— 
its pleasing, moderate temperature is the happy medium 
between extreme warmth and disagreeable chill. And New 

L Orleans, the metropolis of the South and America’s most 
interesting city, is just ninety minutes away. 


Practically every form of outdoor sport is available at Pine 
Hills Hotel. Golf—on the hotel grounds is one of the finest 
18-hole courses in the South, in play for nearly three years; 
tennis; fishing; hunting; horseback-riding; sailing and 
swimming. _ 

Pine Hills Hotel offers you real comfort, luxurious ap- emg 
pointments, superior cuisine and unusual service. 


For reservations, tariff or illustrated literature, wire or write 
Hal Thompson, Managing Director. 


PINE HILLS HOTEL 
Pine Hills On-the-Bay 
Pass Christian, Miss. 
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Palermo, Monaco, Southampton (for 
London) and back to New York. 


Worth-while shere excursions. Entertainments 
aboard to suit all tastes. A long stay in Egypt and 
_ the Holy Land. Stop-over privileges in Europe. 


Cook’s matchless service attends to all your wants. 


iustrated Cruise Guide Book and full information upon request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue 


Philadelphia Boston 
Portland, Ore. 


NEW YORK 


Chicago St. Louis 
Toronto 


253 Broadway 


San Francisco 
Montreal 


Los Angeles 
Vancouver 


She (russe Supreme — 1927 
Cruising to the 
MEDITERRANEAN 

on the 
Sailing to the Inland Sea 
the specially chartered White Star Liner 
HOMERIC 
“The Ship of Splendor’ 

Famous for her luxurious appointments and equipment 

From New York January 22, returning March 30, 1927 
HE Mediterranean is one of the first lures 
of all informed Travellers. Itis the Sea of 

Romantic History, infinite color, a superb 

climate and a great variety of human life and 

scenic grandeur. 
The Homeric Winter Cruise occupies 67 
days in springlike weather—along an en- 
chanting route, including Madeira, Cadiz, 
Gibraltar, Aigiers, Tunis (La Goulette), 
Naples, Athens (Phaleron Bay), Constanti- 
nople, Haifa, Jerusalem, Alexandria, Cairo, 
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Specimen Itinerary 


67-Day Tour 


Around South America 


ist day 
6th day 
7th day 


Leave New York 
Arrive Cristobal 
Leave Balboa 


Arrive Callao 12th day 
Leave Callao 13th day 
Ar./Lv. Mollendo 15th day 
Ar./Lv. Arica 16th day 
Ar./Lv. Iquique 16th day 
Ar./Lv. Antofagasta 18th day 
Ar./Lv. Coquimbo 19th day 
Arrive Valparaiso 21st day 
Leave Valparaiso 23rd day 
Arrive Santiago 23rd aay 
Leave Santiago- 28th day 
Arrive Buenos Aires 29th day 
Leave Buenos Aires 35th day 
Ar./Lv. Montevideo 35th day 
Arrive Santos 39th day 
Arrive Sao Paulo 40th day 
Arrive Rio de Janeiro 43rd day 
Leave Rio de Janeiro 55th day 
Arrive New York 67th day 


Note: Chilean Lakes 
included by extending 
shore two weeks. 


may be 
time on 


~ 18 to 81 Days 
$250 and up 


HE Grace Line maintains 

offices and banks throughout 
South America with experienced 
American agents to assist you in 
every way. Same travel conven- 
ience as in United States. 


The famous “Santa” steamers are 
especially built for service in the 
tropics. All outside rooms. Swim- 
ming pools. Laundries. Excellent 
cuisine and service. 


Sailings Fortnightly Throughout the Year 


Send for a new illustrated booklet “A” 
giving itinerary of 22 Special 
Reduced Rate Tours 


GRACE 
LINE 


10 HANOVER SQUARE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ORIENTAL. $ 


On the 


A Joy-Ride 


to the Orient! 


ALL YOURS! 
swimming pools, 
balls, 


sunny * deck jaunts, 
nights. 


More! 


Dancing, deck sports, 
moving pictures, 
unforgettable moonlight 
World-famed Japanese courtesy 
sand service and special European cuisine. 


Roman 
masquerade 


Orien- 


tal atmosphere from moment of sailing from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles or Seattle, to Japan, ON REQUEST 
China, Hawaii, Philippines. Palatial 22,000-ton Magazine 
Liners electric bedside reading lamps, elec- Le Ades 
tric fans . . . every modern ocean delight. Literature 
NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 
Or any local R.R. or S.S. Agent 

New York San Francisco 
10 Bridge St. 551 Market St. 

Seattle Los Angeles 


801-1st Ave. 


Biltmore Hotel 


Witchcraft and Murder in the Andes : | 
(Continued from page 14) | 
| 


is off on the blood trail... The 
women who pick over the coffee 
in the mill are in a ferment, 
but they are soon quieted, and 
go back to work again. The 
wife and mother of Angel are 
among them, but no stranger 
could pick them out from the 
crowd. After the first storm of 
emotion. is over they show little 
sign of grief. They come of a 
race of fighters, and this is all 
in the day’s work. 

After a few hours the pur- 
suers return empty-handed, the 
alcalde at their head. They 
tracked Juan to a huge canefield 
covering several miles, where it 


would be hopeless to look for~ 


The Romance of the Catacombs 
(Continued from page 33) 


at this time. As late as the 
seventh century, there are 
frescoes testifying to the pious 
veneration of the _ martyr’s 
tombs. Lamps were kept burn- 
ing perpetually before the graves 
of the most famous saints. 

After the Popes had done 
their utmost to preserve the 
catacombs from the incursions 
of the barbarians, from the fifth 
to the seventh century, there be- 
gan in the eighth century the 
wholesale translation of the 
bodies of the saints to the 
basilicas in the city. 

In 817 the bodies of twenty- 
three hundred martyrs were 
moved by Pascal I to the Church 
of S. Praxede. An inscription 
on marble may still be seen in 
this church, giving the name of 
each martyr, the cemetery from 
which each group was taken and 


~beer and skittles!” fat 


him with less than two hundred 
peons. This is too many men | 
spare from work, and the chas 
is given up at once. Tonigh 
Juan will slip over the bor 
into Colombia, and when 
next revolution breaks out he 
will be in the foremost rank of} 
the patriots. Pei 
You sit down to rest a few} 
minutes in the cool of the patie} 
and the thought comes to you’ 
with startling force that though! 
Trilby lived all her life in the) 
Quartier Latin, she might wal 
have had the Venezuelan Andes} 
in mind when she remarked 
plaintively that “life ain’t all| 


the part of the church wheal 
they are buried. 

And on one memorable day 
thirty-eight wagons, the contents” 
being the bones of the early 
Christians buried in the cata- | 
combs, came in a great proces- | 
sion from the walls of the city. 
Singing the Litany, the clerics 
preceded them. Lights and im | 
cense. : 

They entered a great building. 
The Pope called it St. Mary’s of 
the Martyrs, rededicating it to 
the worship of God. Thus the ~ 
dead, the despised, the tortured, 
the martyred, the courageous, — 
the magnificent, the joyful first — 
Christians came back from their 
tombs, back to the living heart 
of Rome from the catacom 
and took possession of the 
Pantheon. And that which ha 


been written was fulfilled. 
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LUXURY 
CRUISES 


Wert 
‘Indies 


Panama Canal 


Sail to the tropics this winter where the seas are warm and delightful — on a ship of luxurious 
comforts — for two weeks or four — and each day brimful of new pleasures. 


Three Cruises by the Palatial §.S. Vernpam for you to select from, 
each offering an ideal opportunity to visit the beautiful West Indies. 
Leaving New York 
Jan. 29 (15 days) Feb. 17 (27 days) Mar. 19 (15 days) 
15 DAY CRUISES visiting Bermupa, Jamaics, Havana, Nassau. 

ates $230 up including all shore excursions. 
27 DAY CRUISE visiting Havana, Jamaica, Panama, Curacao, La 


Guayra, Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique, St. Thomas, San Juan, Bermuda. 
Rates $385 up including all shore excursions. 


J 7 25,620 Tons 

S. iS. eendam DISPLACEM'T 

Enjoys universal prestige for the unexcelled luxury and comforts of her appointments, for 
her superlative cuisine, and for the exceptional character of service and management on 
board. (strictly 1stclass). 


Under the management of the Horranp-America Linz in cooperation with the 
RANK TourisT CoMPANY. 


For choice selection of accommodations 
J . 
make reservations now. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
or any authorized Steamship Agent 


7 For CU Where Promise is Fulfilled 


Myers ‘THE tropical climate of Fort Myers 


irresistibly urges you to play out- 
doors all winter. Golf, tennis, hunting, 
fishing, bathing, motoring—everything 
in the field of outdoor sports—await you 
now at Fort Myers. Miles of smooth 
drives are shaded with beautiful palms 
—the Royal, the Cocoanut, the Cocos- 
plumosa, the Date, the Cabbage—all of 
them, and they lead to Gulf Beaches, to 
the Everglades and along the bank of 
the Caloosahatchee River. 


Come and Play 


Hundreds of visitors spend the winter in Fort 
Myers regularly every year. Thomas A. Edison 
and Henry Ford have winter homes here and 
enjoy a golden procession of warm sunny days. 

Magnificent Resort Hotels, and modest ones, too, 
suit every need. Winter rates are reasonable. 
Our illustrated booklet gives details of amuse- 
ment and recreational advantages—also industrial 
and agricultural opportunities. Write for a copy 
today. Address: Fort Myers Chamber of Com- 
merce, Dept. C, Fort Myers, Florida. 


Extra Fast - Extra Fine - Extra Fare 


Chief 


Santa Fe train de-Luxe 


the New 


Aristocrat of travel 
that brings Califor- 
nia a day nearer 


The Chief isa sensation—a demon 
for speed! Slips smoothly over 
half a continent in two business 
days—Chicago to Los Angeles! 

A miracle of travel luxury— 
built for people who like their life 
on a train as refined as that at 
home. Valet, barber, ladies’ maid, 
bath, ladies’ lounge and observa- 
tion sunparlor are part of the 
Chief's equipment. 

Fred Harvey Club and Dining 
Car Service sets the standard in 
the travel world. 


After California 
— Hawaii 


mail this coupon______ 


r. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines 
1133 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


Send me free Santa Fe Picture Folders of California and Grand Canyon. 
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Around 
the 
W orld 


Jam. 19, 1927 


(CLARK’S 7th CRUISE) 


| TOUR lasting 121 
glorious days, leaving 
New York January 19 
(and calling at Los An- 
geles, February 5, 1927) 
on the specially chartered, 
magnificent Cunard - An- 
chor liner “California.” A 
floating palace for the trip. 
Congenial people for trav- 
eling companions. Fasci- 
nating itinerary. Stop-over 
in Europe. At from $1250 
to $2900, including Hotels, 
Guides, Drives, Fees, etc! 


Mediterranean 


January 29, 1927 
(CLARK’S 23rd CRUISE) 


A 62-day cruise in the 
sunny Mediterranean— 
famed in song and story— 
on the specially chartered, 
brand new Cunard-Anchor 
liner “Transylvania,” leav- 
ing New York January 29, 
1927. A most interesting 
itinerary! Stop-over in 
Europe. At from $600 to 
$1700, including Hotels, 
Guides, Drives, Fees, etc! 


The Land of the 
Vikings 


Clark’s 3rd cruise to Nor- 
way and Western Mediter- 
ranean, 52-days on the 
Cunard liner “Lancastria” 
leaving New York July 2, 
1927, at from $600 to 
$1300. 


e , 
Write for interesting itineraries! 


AN 
NORWAY 
FRANK C. CLARK 
Times Building, N. ¥. 
Originator of World Cruises 


|they ever saw. 


Jof this same River. 


| from the entrance. 
jmile from shore. 


| over. 
|skins for a Sheet of Copper. 
| Beaver skins, two spikes each, 
jand other land furs, one spike 


Reconstructing the Ancient Glory of Tyre 
and Sidon 


(Continued from page 28) 


to Malta in the autumn, but in 
February, 1817, another attempt 
was made, when to his dismay 
Smyth found that many of the 
valuable columns had been re- 
moved or were lying broken on 
the spot, particularly those of 
granitic porphyry, which the 
natives frequently used to make 
millstones. In the end a number 
of columns, capitals, cornices 
and other remains were em- 
barked and duly reached Eng- 
land. They. were placed in 
Windsor Park, close to Virginia 
Water, where they still forin a 
picturesque setting for the 
bridge on the Ascot road, though 
probably few people are aware 
of the provenance of what are 
known as “the ruins.” There 
have been no modern additions, 
but the grouping was adapted to 
the surroundings and does not 
pretend to copy the original ar- 
rangement of the colonnades and 
portico. Smyth notes the dis- 


covery of three colossal statues 
without head, arms or feet, but 
I saw no trace of them at Leptis. 
He also mentions an_ entire 
statue; without saying whom it 
represented, which may be in 
Windsor Castle, where I believe 
some of the more fragile objects 
were placed. 

Thus Leptis Magna has a 
closer bond. of union with 
Britain than most people im- 
agine, and no doubt the spirit 
of Lucius Septimus Severus 
knows that, though he was des- 
tined never to return to his 
beloved city, part of it has fol- 
lowed him to the 
barbarians, and_ rests —all—the 
easier for the knowledge. But 
let not other Emperors who died 
abroad take the case of Leptis 
Magna as a precedent. The 
spacious days when magnani- 
mous Bashaws presented Roman 
ruins to princes are gone—one 
may safely say for ever. 


Following the Lode Star of the Western Sea 
(Continued from page 19) 


astonishment and no doubt we 
was the first civilized people that 
We observed 
some of the same people we had 


jbefore seen at Gray’s harbour, 


and perhaps that was a branch 
At length 
we arrived opposite to a large 
village situate on the North side 
of the River, about five leagues 
Came to in 
ten fm. sand, about one-quarter 
The River at 
this place was about four miles 
We purchas’d four Otter 


each. 
“May 18. Shifted the Ship’s 


|berth to her old station abreast 


the Village Chinoak. Vast many 
canoes full of Indians from dif- 
ferent parts of the River were 
constantly alongside. Cap’t Gray 


named this River Columbia . . 
and the South point Adams.” 

So is told the first great ad- 
venture in American sea annals. 
Poets may embellish it and 
romance revitalize it and savants 
dispute over the day’s difference 
in Boit’s Log and Gray’s; but 
nothing can detract from its 
magnificent, cool-headed, dogged 
courage. It was the first greatest 
adventure after the Colonies be- 
came a nation; and the nation 
was yet barely out of its 
swaddling clothes; but youth’s 
hopes fly high and far. So do 
the hopes of nations in the first 
flush of their dawn; but no high- 
est hopes ever exceeded the 
realization of the unknown sea 
captain, Robert Gray, who had 
not a single monument to com- 
memorate his achievement, till 
the great monolith arose above 
Astoria in 1926. 
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ANUARY, 1927 


Warm, mellow sunshine floods today the 
travel sights and scenes of Southern Africa 


Visit the World’s All-the-year-round New Travel Playeround 


Last year over 9,000 visitors from the Northern Hemisphere enjoyed its splendid, 

congenial climate and travel attractions. 

not enervating in Summer nor inclement in Winter. 

February and pleasantly cool from April to September. 

towns, with hinterland of great rural areas, provide many pleasant holiday resorts— 

mountain, woodland, river and marine; golf, trout fishing and big sea game, surf bathing, 
tennis, motoring, mountaineering and other sport is plentiful. 


Excellent and well-appointed railroad travel—sleep in comfort and enjoy the in- 
ternational famous dining car service of the South African Government Railways 


Come and enjoy the land where the romance of Diamonds, Gold, Platinum and Ostrich Feathers still 
thrill; the land of Rhodes, Kruger, Botha and Rider Haggard; the land which the Victoria Falls, the 
Cango Caves, quaint Kaffir Kraals, warrior war dances on the Rand, the mighty Drakensberg, the Cape 
Beautiful, and the Kruger “Big Game” Park have already made famous the world over—now so easy 
of access. 


Information may be had from your nearest Tourist Agent. Write for free travel booklet, “It is Summer There,” 
or send 12 cents (to cover postage) for 175-page fully illustrated travel book, “The Cape of Good Hope,’ to 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST BUREAU - Bowling Green Offices 
Broadway, New York City 
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In South Africa it is sunny all the year round; 
It is warm from November to 
Modern, well-equipped large 


O -Vediterranean 


| PALESTINE EGYPT 


A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation — Luxurious 
comfort, perfect service, enjoyable entertainment, on board 
the “ Rotterdam.” Scenic splendor, strange and thrilling sights 
in interesting Old World lands, 


__ By the famous ‘‘Rotterdam”’ 6th Cruise 
Leaving New York, February 3, 1927 
Under the Hotranp-America Line’s own management 
_ THE “ROTTERDAM” 
24,170 tons register 
37,190 tons displacement 


Has a world-wide reputation for 
the magnificence and comfort of 
her appointments, the surpassing 
excellence of her cuisine and the 
high standards of service and 
management on board, 


SEVENTY DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 

ITINERARY includes Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, 
(Granada) Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first call), 
Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem, 
(the Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and Egypt), 
Cattaro, Ragusa, Venice, Naples (second call), 
Monaco, and the Riviera. Carefully planned Shore 
Excursions. Stop-over in Europe. 


_4 Number of guests limited 
Cost of Cruise $939 up.! 


American Express Co. Agents 
in Charge of Shore Excursions. 


For choice selection of 
accommodations make 
reservations NOW 


Illustrated Folder “ T” on request to 


21-24 State Street, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, 
New Orleans, Sam Francisco, Mexico City, Montreal, ° 
- Winnipeg, Or any authorized Steamship Agent. 
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Tittle boy . . 
.« pair of skates .. 


.. hole in ice . 


. . Golden Gates. 


You may never go near the ice but you 
are likely to approach the Golden Gates 
along other equally unexpected paths. 
You need an accident policy; it’s the 
best friend you or your family could 
have in case of your disability. Our 
nearest agent has one waiting for you. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY CO. 


The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
and The Hartford Fire Insurance Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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ru 


CUNARD 


; A 15 Day Cruise 
on the FRANCONIA 


Inclusive Faves $200 and up 
Sailing from New York, 
Dec, 22, 1926 Zz 
Returning Jan. 6, 1927 : 
OX of the most magnetic 
short sea trips in the - 
world—a special Cunard 
Cruise over’ Christmas and 
New Year, to Porto Rico, 
Jamaica, Havana, the Bahamas 
—ona world-renowned cruis- 
ing ship, amidst climatic 
conditions ideal for winter 
travel. A trip that will substi- 
tute the glow of health for the 
pallor of fatigue. 


also Two 31 Day Cruises 
on the new CALEDONIA 


Inclusive Fares $300 and up 
From New York Jan. 22 to Feb. 22; 
Feb. 26 to Mar. 29 


To Nassau, Havana, Port au 
Prince, Kingston, Colon, 
Curacao, La Guayra, Trinidad, 
Barbados, Martinique and 
Bermuda. 


The Caledonia is a magnificent 
new steamer, fitted with the 
new thermo tank ventilation 
system which supplies a cur- 
rent of fresh air—under the 
passenget’s own control—to 
every stateroom, an innovation 
of greatest comfort-value, 
when cruising in the tropics. 
Electric fans in every room. 


NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED 


“Send for special West Indies 
Booklet. 


Around the World in Twenty-eight Days 
(Continued from page 40) 


on its way across them, headed 
directly for a rain-storm and 
bucking a moderate head-wind. 
Evans thought of it at about the 
same time and mentioned the 
fact to Wells. 

“We must be pretty near to 
Krasno-ufimsk,’ he said. 

““Just about,’ the reporter 
agreed, wondering about the 
eleven-hour gas supply in the 
tanks and mentally calculating 
the time which had elapsed since 
leaving Moscow. Ten hours and 
twenty-five minutes! 

“By this time the plane was in 
the center of the electrical storm 
which had been threatening for 
some minutes. The visibility was 
so poor one could see little 
farther than a hundred yards in 
any direction. The cabin win- 
dows were streaked with water ; 
the plane was covered with it; 
shafts of lightning flashed across 
the misty skies; a clap of thun- 
der was heard above the roar of 
the engine. The pilot and mech- 
anician were to be seen peering 
anxiously over the side of the 
plane, almost each minute being 
forced to withdraw their heads 
and wipe their goggles clear of 
water. 

““T don’t think he knows 
where he is, Evans observed 
about twelve-thirty-five. 

“Tt looks that way,’ Wells ad- 
mitted, thinking of the para- 
chutes which had been left be- 
hind in Moscow. 

“Two more anxious minutes 
passed. 

“How much gas 
have?’ Evans asked. 

““Fleven hours’, replied the 
reporter. 

“His 
Watch as 

“We've been out ten hours 
and thirty-nine minutes, al- 
ready,’ he announced. 

“Well, a lot can happen in 
twenty-one minutes,’ Wells said 
with an assurance which he did 
not particularly feel. 

“During the previous ten min- 
utes the pilot had changed the 
course several times, veering 
sharply to the left and then to 
the right. But still there was no 
sign of human habitation. There 
was nothing but steep, tree-cov- 
ered hills rising from narrow 
valleys, the bottoms. of which 
could barely be distinguished 
through the mist. 

““T don’t like this,’ the De- 
troiter asserted. 

“Neither do I,’ Wells said; 


ley . 
1 ioe 
ere a : 


did we 


friend looked at his 


‘but it’s not going to do us any 
good to worry about it. If we 
have to pile into one of these 
hills, then we’ll have to do it, 
and no amount of worrying is 
going to help the situation.’ 
““Good way to look at it,’ 
agreed Evans, settling back into 
his corner and peering through 


the wet window. ‘There’s a 
river,’ he said, pointing. ‘Is 
Krasno-ufimsk on a river? 


Both hurriedly inspected a map. 
Krasno-ufimsk was on a river. 
But was it on this one? Both 
men devoutly hoped it was. 
“The plane nosed down slight- 
ly and Wells looked at the pilot 
and saw him point. The mecha- 


nician stared over the side, with- 


drew his head and nodded. 

““We're there!’ shouted the 
reporter. 

““Where?’ demanded Evans. 

““Krasno-ufimsk, you idiot.’ 
® ‘I know that—but where is 
it?’ 

““Somewhere ahead,’ said 
Wells. ‘I saw Kopuloff point 
and Kloloko looked over the side 
and nodded his head.’ 

“Ignoring the rain, the two 
men opened windows and looked 
out. Surely enough, there was 
a small village a mile or two 
ahead, and within a minute the 
plane was above it and roaring 
on toward an open area just vis- 
ible beyond. 

““That must be the field,’ 
said Wells. 

““Funniest-looking field I ever 
saw,’ said Evans. ‘It’s got a 
fence around it.’ 

““Damned if it hasn’t,’ said 
Wells. ‘I wonder what’s the 
idea?’ And just as the idea 
penetrated his brain, the fence 
seemed to fall apart and run in 
all directions. 

“ “When we piled into Multan, 
India, during the world flight,’ 
Wells announced, ‘they did the 
very same thing. Only that time 
it was to enable us to locate the 
field through a sandstorm.’ 

“Kopuloff circled the small 
field once, estimated the direc- 
tion of the wind, and at 12.50 
P.M. set the wheels of the Jun- 
ker on its soggy surface, and 
splashing water in every direc- 
tion, taxied toward the great 
crowd which had formed the 
human fence and identified the 
field. “Ten hours and fifty-two 
minutes had been required to 
complete the flight, but it had 
been made safely and half the 
battle was won.” 
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-/ BERMUDIANA\ 


) The 
Bermudiana is the brilliant — 
centre of the social life of || 

Bermuda. Dance orchestra. 

All outdoor sports all winter. (| 
c For reservations or for book- 
let, address Hotel Bermudi- 
ana, Hamilton, Bermuda, or 
Furness Bermuda Line, Desk 
B, 34 Whitehall St., New © 
York City. 


Hotet Kuickerbork i 


400 Rooms — 400 Baths 


Convenient to the Best Shops, ; ; 
Theatres and Terminals. — 


Complete Travel Information B 
A CHARMING RESTAURANT 


WEST 451TH STREET 
Just East of Broadway — Times Sq 


- ian 
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« 


To Meet and Ming 


Celebrities who have won — 
fame in the arts, the sel- 

ences, or in the world of 
sport, seek the comforts of 
these hotels when they visit 
Boston. They enjoy the per- 
sonal service, the comfort 
and _ the cultured atmosphere 
of Boston’s traditional Back 

ay. 


HOTELS 


LengBrunswick 


L. C. PRIOR 
Pres. and Man. Director 
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3 Choice, Economically Price 


GIFT LUGGAGE 
®& NOVELTIES 


Useful — Practical — Enduring 


Illustrating and enumerating here only a 
very few of the hundreds of gift 
articles in our stores 


€ 


d = 


Men’s Fitted Case 


Woman’s Fitted Case 


re . 4 nee O pe heart 3 cowhide a eae In 
: ‘usse brown or 4” d 
on on tae ee ae Wardrobe Trunks.....$20 to $250 26”. With limousine tray of fittings in 
With limousine ae containing 8 to 15 Hat BOxesny sane nae 5 to 50 ebony, shell or sterling. “Also available 
fittings of all (ks on amber or in Portfolios 4to 50 . with fittings in lid. 
sterling. TOSrT ese ba vate eee Typical of our collection at 
Iuded lect Mp LGellasPwye eee 3 to 35 
Seem, collection at Desks Seton sae 10 to 75 $50 to $200 
Rokenpoetsine vsaatsent: 10 to 50 
itiedenCasesw aman ac 20 to 250 
Pullman S€ases 7... <a. 15 to 65 
Dressing Cases........ 8to 75 i 
Gladstone Bags....... 20 to 85 
Kitty Bacs sent eeerccie 25 to 125 
Women’s Hand Bags.. 3 to 100 
By special arrangement with the “Travel Club of 


any member properly identified 
will receive our 


WHOLESALE DISCOUNT OF 25%. 


CHAS. WOLF 


LUGGAGE NEW YORK 


22 Cortlandt St. 17 Dey St. 102 Nassau St. 
€ (Established 1863) 3 


America,” 


| 
| 
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Men’s Kit Bag 


ROSPEROUS-LOOKING! Of smooth 
or boarded cowhide, imported russet 
pigskin, brown buffalo, black or brown 
walrus, or shark seal. Sizes: 18” to 30”. 


Included im ow range at 


Woman’s Overnight Bag | 


O: F ni ag contour. In endurin 

cowhide, seal, ostrich or eccrass 

In modish colors: Brown, tan, blue, 

| grey or black. Sizes: 14”, 16”, 18”. 
One of many at 


$5 to $75 © 
_———— 
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$20 to $125 
_—— ———— 


fae LUXURIOUS ROUTE TO 


PrA TL Y 


and the Continent 


by the “Roman Splendor Ships”’ 


ROMA DUILIO 
Jan:-29-Mar. 12-Apr. 14 Jan. 8-Feb. 17-Mar. 26 
Special Winter Voyages 


MOROCCO-MEDITERRANEAN 


See England, Holland, Belgium and France 


By the Refined, Home-like 


COLOMBO 


Jan. 15-Feb. 23 


SITMAR de luxe connecting Line to Egypt, 
Asia Minor and Constantinople 


SITMAR WINTER AND SUMMER CRUISES 
by the especially constructed cruising Steamer 


NEPTUNIA 


5 De Luxe Cruises from Genoa to the most 
attractive and picturesque points in the Medi- 
terranean, with optional shore excursions, at 
all ports of call. 

Jan. 17—Feb. 22—Mar. 31—Apr. 26—May 26 
2 Cruises to the Land of the Midnight Sun 
from Immingham, England and Hamburg, 
Germany. Calls will pe made at the principal 
Norwegian Fjords, North Cape, Spitzbergen, 
Faroe Islands and Iceland. Duration of 
cruises 25 and 29 days 


July 


August 


Illustrated Booklets, rates and full information sent on request 


NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 


Italia America Shipping Corp., General Agents 
¥ State Street, New York or local steamship agents 


Ireland, Scotland, Switzerland, Italy and Germany 


Only four days open sea. A 
weekin London. Eight days in 
Paris. Three days in Ostend. 
Fascinating trips to English 
castles, the Shakespeare coun- 
try, Oxford, The Hague, Bruges, 
thebattle areasand other places 
famed in history and literature, 
Ample time for individual 
sight-seeing and shopping. 

Tour price includes all neces- 
sary expenses on shipand shore. 
Extensions to Scotland, Ire- 
land, Switzerland, Germany 
and Italy at moderate cost. 


Write for illustrated litera- 

ture giving complete detailed 

itinerary. 

Ast Crafts Guild Travel 
Bureau 


Dept. 330, 500 North Dear. 
born Street, Chicago, Ill. 


VISIT 


London 
Paris 
Stratford-on- 
Avon 
Oxford 
The Hague 
Amsterdam 
Brussels 
Bruges 
Ostend 


and other 
points of 
interest. J 


You can go abroad for thirty- 
seven days or more, at modest 
expense, with the Art Crafts 
Guild Collegiate Tours. Our 
congenial parties are composed 
of college students, teachers, 
artists, club members and pro- 
fessional people—each party 
personally conducted. A dance 
orchestra from a famous Amer- 
ican University accompanies 
each tour. Plenty of deck space 
on shipboard for dancing, 
games, rest and recreation. See 
England, Holland, Belgium and 
France—37 Days, All-Expense 
trip,personally conducted, $385. 


Via Canadian Pacific 
*World’s Greatest Travel System’ 


Weekly sailings from Montreal 
and Quebec during June, July 
and August. Two ‘days down 
the picturesque St. Lawrence, 


ART CRAFTS GUILD 


CollesiateTour's 
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“Hicks’ STEAMER BASKET” 


| A Basket of Fruit for the 


STEAMER - TRAIN 


FRIENDS AT THE HoTeEL 
for 
ANysopy - ANYWHERE 


You are invited to visit 


“THE BALCONY” 
a delightful place for Luncheon and Tea, 
| where excellent food and service prevail. 


7 Ties: ge 
67) 


INCORPORATED 


FirTH AVENUE 
New York 


4 Guise bye 


SER USDEN TED WILSON” 


tia, VWenlee, Regular sailings %& 
Mediterranean and ariatto ports, ) ) 


Address all tourist offices 
American Express Co., 65 Broadway, N.Y. 


(managing shore excursions and cruise arrangements) 


COSULICH LINE 


(Werld Famous Cuisine) 
Phelps Bros. & Co., General Agents, 
17 Battery Place, New York 
(84 years of Ocean Travel) 


Timely Travel Tip 


Make your reservations now for Spring and Sum- 
mer European trips. Short cruises anywhere. 
Individual itineraries planned. Specialists in 
Mexican travel. 


BETTER SERVICE 

TRAVEL BUREAU 
303-5 Fifth Ave., Telephone 

New York Caledonia 7665 


61 Days Save 30% 


All expense, Ist cl. hotels. 
More motor travel; 30% 
less. Motor Tours $7 a day 
up. Booklet 100 Tours Free 


ALLEN TOOURS, Inc. 
915 Little Building, Boston 


$490 
AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealend 
The Well- Equipped Royal Mail Steamers 
“AORANGI’’ (22,000 tons) Dec. 15- Feb.9 
“NIAGARA” (20,000 tons) Jan. 12-Mar. 9 
Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 
For fares, eto., apply Can. 
Can. Pae. Bidg. Mad, Ave., 44th St., N. Y.; 


or pee Conedica: Australasian. Line, Winoh 
Bullding, 999 Hastings St, W. Vancouver, B. C 


Household Removals Abroad 


Door-to-Door Service 
To and From Any Part of the World 
Complete Estimates Given 


PITT & SCOTT, Inc. 
Established 1876 
Foreign Freight Brokers 


55 Front Street - New York 
Tel. 4285 Bowling Green 


Pacific Railway. 


Summer Tours to Europe 


— 1927 — 

One to three months in length 
All expenses on Sea and Land 
Write for information to 
World Acquaintance Tours 
51 West 49th Street New York City 
Circle 2511 


-gospel narratives. 


The Transformation of Galilee 
(Continued from page 25) 


is a hospice where travelers may 
stay and just beyond it is Caper- 
naum and Bethsaida. Although 
it was barely seven when I 
started I quickly realized that 
the day was destined to be a 
very hot one, and when IJ reached 
the hospice I felt utterly ex- 
hausted and dizzy, and began to 
wonder whether good Father 
Tapper, who was in charge, 
would look with favor upon my 
request for lodgings. His ser- 
vant took me to him, and when 
I informed him that I had very 
foolishly walked from Tiberias 
he threw his arm round me. 

“My good man,” he said; “do 
you know it is one hundred and 
nine in the shade! I have 
stopped my native people 
working in the fields because of 
the heat. You must lie down at 
once until the sun goes down,” 
and he led me to a comfortable 
little bedroom. Here, after a 
long drink from the water bot- 
tle, J laid down and a few hours 
later I felt myself again. It was 
not till late next day that the 
wind changed. The sirocco had 
gone and one could breathe more 
freely. 

The following morning Father 
Tapper, to whom J feel I owe 
much, drove me over to the ruins 
of Capernaum. Tabgha means 
springs and the remains of the 
old mills here were no doubt busy 
tanneries when Capernaum was 
a flourishing city. I was pointed 
out what is believed to be the 
spot of the feeding of the five 
thousand. Nearby is a little 
creek, with gentle sloping hills 
round it, perhaps the place where 
Christ addressed the multitude 
from a boat. But one fact kept 
coming to.my mind and it was 
this, that the great heat of this 
region is never alluded to in the 
If you work 
out some of our Saviour’s 
journeys in Galilee you'find He 
must have covered thirty to forty 


miles a day, preaching, teaching 
and healing the sick as He went 
along. Truly only a person en- 
dowed with great physical en- 
ergy could have performed such 
a feat. 

Imagine a jumbled mass of 
ruins consisting of broken col- 
umns, bases, capitals and en- 
tablatures, stretching for a con- 
siderable distance and _ sur- 
rounded by a high wall, and you 
have a faint idea of the site of 
Capernaum as it appears to-day. 
Here the Franciscan monks un- 
der the direction: of a British 
archeologist have carried out 
some decidedly interesting ex- 
cavations. 
ruins of a synagogue believed to 
be the very one built by the Cen- 
turion of the gospel in which 
Christ preached. It is in the 
Roman-Corinthian style and was 
composed of white limestone re- 
sembling marble. It is about 
seventy-five feet long and fifty- 
four feet wide, the outer walls 
being built of very large blocks 


of stone. On the south side, 
facing the lake, it had three 
entrances. The bases of the 


columns are still intact, though 
the pillars themselves have 
fallen. The latter were adorned 
with beautiful capitals, and the 
lintels were profusely ornament- 
ed. I was pointed out a large 
stone on the face of which was 
carved a pot of manna, perhaps 
the very picture that led our 
Saviour to exclaim: “Your fath- 
ers did eat manna in the wilder- 
ness.” 


The position of the stones 


would indicate that the syna-: 


gogue was destroyed by an earth- 
quake. None of the stones of 


which this building was con- 
structed appear to have been re- 
moved, and it is the belief of the 
excavators that the whole edifice 
can be reconstructed at it stood 
in the days of Christ. 


Minor Adventures on the Plain of Castile 
(Continued from page 38) 


laid low all its fellows, the wide 
plain stretching away behind it 
to the everlasting hills, it seemed 
to me one of the most. impres- 
sive symbols of the faith which 
I have ever seen. I felt almost 
sacrilegious when I _ photo- 
graphed it. 


Though the convent intrigued 
our interest, we did not stop, 
for the professor insisted that 
we try the inn first. So we con- 
tinued in pursuit of our white 
road, which dived into the city 
for shelter, through an incon- 
spicuous gate in the wall. 
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“The HAMILTON 
BERMUDA 


Most centrally located, and la 
est—400 outside rooms, 325 wil 
baths. Superior equipment andl 
cuisine. Pleasing personal service. 

Famous oichestra. Golf and | 
all sports, all winter. Fireproof. — 
Attractive rates. Opening Jan. 10, | 
J. A. Sherrard, Managing Director 
G. J. Sherrard, Resident Manager 


NewYork Office, Spur Travel Bureau 
425 Hifth Avenue, or 
any travel bureau 


EUROPE 192 2 


The tour supreme to England, Scotland 

to North Cape visiting Norwa: Sw } 

mark, Germany, Slovakia, ee Italy, ~ 

land and France. on 
Sailing Pres. Benes June 22nd — retur 

S.S. Leviathan Aug. 30th ee 
Party limited to 25—positively the greatest 

for the price ever offered. 


ANOTHER WONDER TOUR 
Motoring through England, Scotland, W: 


iting Holland, Belgium, Germany, S' 
Italy, France and Spain. 


Party members came from seventeen 
season. 


CONCORD “Y" TOURS | 
CONCORD, N. CAROLINA ~ 


A marvelous tour, covering 67 days for 
Get the booklets—no Gbligation: then Sat 


IN THE HEART OF THE P 
Camden offers every advantage for hi 
change and recreation—golf, polo, © 
bird and trapshooting. odern hot 
wide range of rates. ‘ 


THE KIRKWOOD HOBKEL 
COURT INN 


cI 

PARKVIEW 

KING HAIGLER INN IvY 
For booklet of complete information 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
125 Broad St. Camden, 8. 


Joslins Famous To a: 


June 25—COLLEGIATE STUDENTS 
TO EUROPE—40 Days. Five Foreign 
tries (1, ON Mile Motor Tour in 
and Wales 
Ships: acehlewa and Majestic. Pri 


June 25—Standard Tour of Europe—54 
(2,000 miles motoring England and 8 
land). Seven Countries. 4 
Ship: Majestic. 


ay 4—California-National Park 
ays. 

Detour—Yosemite Valley—Jasper 
Park—The Great Lakes, Etc. 
Price only $670.00 all expense. 


Write for folders. 


Journey by Sea, i 
Car, Auto or Air in perfect comfo 
with Mothersill'’s. 
75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., Lt 


motion. 


ANUARY, 1927 


-Nassau calls you to the 
new Hotel Fort Montagu 


I 
es of golden light—skies of azure blue— 
play—rest—health—and life—Nassau! And 
a perfect hotel completes the joys of living—fre- 
proof, steel and concrete, at Fort Montagu Park— 
300 rooms, single and en suite, all open to Nas- 
gau’s glories—breeze-cooled ballroom, convenient 
grill—a sun-kissed beach; safe, warm ocean bath- 
ing—tennis, fishing, boating—clientele select. Pass- 
ports unnecessary. For routes, rates, reservations, 
write Roland F. Greene, Resident Manager. 


Uotel 
FORT MONTAGU 


Nassau.N.P Bahamas 


All ‘Expense Tours 
” HAVANA 


HE ideal winter vacation, a fas- 

cination cruise-adventure 
“crowned by four delightful and 
memorable days in a gay and brilliant 
foreign capital. Verve, sparkle, life 
and color—never a dull moment as 
the happy hours unfold. 


10 DAYS 


$160 and up 


Enjoy for yourself this world of new experi- 
ences with everything taken care of, all 
details arranged. Invigorating ship life. 
Conducted automobile trips to all principal 
points of interest in and abouc Havana. 
A true insight into the brilliant and lovely 
charm of Spanish manners and tradition. 


MEXICO CITY 
One Way $105 
Round Trip $185 


WARD LINE 


Foot of Wall Street, New York 
Or Any Authorized Tourist Agency 


Zuiu Tribesman 
dressed for 
Exhibizion War 
Dance 


Zulus — Native Kraals — 
The Veldt — Diamond 
Fields—The Golden Rand 
— Victoria Falls—19 days 
in the Union of South 
Africa and Rhodesia. 


Also— West Indies—the great- 
est of South America’s cities— 
East Africa — Aden — the 
Sudan—EKgypt— Europe—101 


days of wonder. 


FROM NEW YORK, JANUARY 15 
By the World’s Most Luxurious Liner 


ASTURIAS 


Rates, Including Shore Excursions 


$1650 to $17,500 


Illustratcd Pooklets upon Request 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET Co. 


New York _ Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Chicago Detroit _St. Louis 
Minneapolis San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
Atlanta Vancouver Winnipeg Montreal Toronto Halifax 


IN COOPERATION WITH 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
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The MEDITERRANEAN 


Cruise de luxe by S. S. Adriatic 
Sailing February 23, 1927 


ISITING Madeira, Gibraltar, Algeria, the French 
Riviera, Italy, Greece, Turkey, the Holyland, Egypt, 


V 


Sicily. Small parties, with itineraries arranged to meet in- 
requirements. 


dividual 
request. 


Booklet “The Mediterranean” on 


Independent tours by private motor, northward from 
Naples to Rome, the Riviera, Switzerland, Paris and London. 
North Africa by private motor, with extension tours to 


Sicily, Italy, France. Send for booklets “Europe by Motor” 
and “North Africa by Private Motor.” 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO., Ltd. 
(An American Organization) 


_ 1446 Broadway, at 40th St. NEW YORK 


Grand Hotel De Cimiez 
and Pavillon Victoria 


NICE} 


THE LARGEST PARC OF THE RIVIERA 
UNIQUE SITUATION—LAST COMFORT 


MODERATE PRICES 


WINTER 
SPRING CRUISES 


SEND FOR 48-PAGE “BOOK A-1’’—the Most Comprehensive Published 
Containing complete information on ALL the cruises and 
ALL the most popular trips for the Fall and Winter. 


BERMUDA °,4%o,.m0° $105 up West Indies [1°U%ic, $160 up 
HAVANA ai .cpenes $160 CALIFORNIA “i,t $275 
Florida Trips {° ¢% $110 up MIAMI "° says Gentine $120 
Charleston 4 Si%tuer $89 EUROPE _ Send, for Soecial 


Call, Write or Telephone Longacre 5400 


THE MARTIN TRAVEL BUREAU 


Independent Travel Reservations Everywhere 


18 WEST 34th STREET NEW YORK 
Astor Court Building, adjoining Waldorf-Astoria 


INFORMATION AND TICKETS FOR ALL TRAVEL IN 


Y Pareles & DEN kage fh 


SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
980 BROADWAY. GEN. AGENCY. NEW YORK CIty 
CHR.T. RAVEN. DIRECTOR. 


A fascinating de Luxe Cruise-Tour to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


S. S. “ADRIATIC,” Jan. 5th and Feb. 23rd, 1927 


A perfectly arranged tour visiting Madeira, Gibral- 
tar, Algeria, the French Riviera, Italy, Greece, the 
Holy Land, Egypt and Sicily. The most interesting 
shore excursions, with extensive motor travel. 
Small select parties, superior accommodations 
throughout. 


Special Attractive Features 


Baalbeck and Damascus, three days; Jerusalem, five to 
seven days; Cairo, five days; Luxor, three days; Assuan, 
two days; Sicily, three to seven days by private motor car. 


Write for Booklet “TR” explaining Tours in detail, or 
will submit itinerary to suit individual requirements. 


Simmons Cours 


13288 BROADWAY 
Marbridge Building 
CAIRO 


MICE 


BOOK NOTES FOR THE TRAVELER 


Versailles: Its Life and History, 


by Cecilia Hill (Little, Brown & 
Co.). Here is the magnificent palace 
of Louis XIV made vivid and 


doubly interesting by the fascinating 
way in which the author blends a 
comprehensive history of the struc- 
ture with the glittering story of its 
habitués. Before the reader’s eyes 
the eighteen-year-old Louise de la 
Valliere wanders in the garden with 
her royal lover; Madame de Main- 
tenon sits working at her tapestry; 
Louis XV bareheaded in the rain 
watches’ the black cortege following 
the body of La Pompadour; and 
Marie Antoinette from her balcony 
proudly faces a mob of bedraggled 
women screaming “Mort a lAutri- 
chienne!”’ 


With its many illustrations, its 
clear and detailed discussion of the 
gardens and the Trianons as well as 
of the palace and its human back- 
ground, this book should appeal 
strongly to all who have been to Ver- 
sailles or want_to feel-its spel from 
afar. 

The volume is printed in large 
type. All encumbering notes and 
discussions have been removed so 
that the progress of the narrative is 
not sidetracked and the reader is 
carried along into the splendor and 
glory of a past age. 


My African Neighbors, by Hans 
Coudenhove (Little, Brown & Co.). 
During his long years of residence 
in Nyasaland, one of Africa’s least- 
explored regions, Hans Coudenhove 
has studied with a keen eye and 
friendly spirit the ways of man, beast 
and bird. These are not the swiftly 
born conclusions of a traveler and 
explorer, therefore, but rather the 
settled opinions of one who has made 
the heart of the Dark Continent his 
home. Coudenhove has lived among 
its people so long that he knows not 
only their manners and customs, but 


'lalso their mental processes. 


This distinctive contribution to 
African lore contains several papers 
which, when they appeared in The 
Atlantic Monthly, roused intense in- 
terest regarding the author and his 
way of life. It seemed incredible 
that any white man, particularly one 
of aristocratic European ancestry 
and academic education, should de- 
liberately choose the society of 
savages and wild beasts in one of the 
most unfrequented corners of the 
earth. 

Anyone who seeks to know how 
existence proceeds on one of the 
world’s last frontiers, or who seeks 
accurate, yet entertaining, descrip- 
tions of jungles and their denizens, 
should read Coudenhove’s “My 
African Neighbors.” In addition to 
his tales of his black companions, he 
disctisses with equal zest mongooses, 
monkeys, lions, ants, kites, ravens 
and snakes. 

“The people who are responsible 
for my coming to Africa and spend- 
ing my life in the wilds,” so runs 
a letter from Hans Coudenhove, 
“have all died long ago. Their names 
are Fenimore, Cooper, Mayne Reid, 
Jules Verne and R. L. Stevenson, 
hee lemons 

A motivation unusual among the 
European nobility! Hans Couden- 
hove is a younger son of-an ancient 
titled German family and was edu- 
cated at Europe’s foremost universi- 
ties. Before he went to Africa in 
1896—when he was about thirty-five 
years old—he was an intimate of 
Berlin and Vienna court circles. 

He had no intention of staying in 
Africa for more than a few years. 
Instead he only left it once, in 1898. 
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“The most passionate pursuit of 
life,” he writes, “is the study o 
animal kingdom from a psycholog 
point of view.” Immersing him 
by choice, in the wilds of Afr 
remote from Europeans, he has ne 
seen an aeroplane, attended 
theatrical performance only on 
twenty-six years and only twice 
his life has been within visit 
distance of a cinema show. ~ 
The one luxury he permits hims 
is books—of French, German 
English philosophy and i 
Eminent naturalists 
that his accounts of African wild 
are remarkable for their accu 
and for the keen observation wh 
they bespeak. 
In the Land of the Laughi 
Buddha, by Upton Clase (G. 
Putnam’s Sons). This is a 
chockful of romance, adventure ant 
humorous intrigue. The author, hi 
“self an adventurer of the first o 
has spent a number of years 
China, living among the Chinese 
taking part in their political 
heavals. He knows his subject 
alone from the point of view 
expert journalist, but that of a 
traveler as well. 


At this time there is no place 
the world where life is so compl 
cated and interesting as in Chine 
and there is no country. in the worl 
about which so little is known tha 
is accurate. It is this informal 
which the author provides in a na 
tive that is now thrilling, 
humorous, now tragic, and all thi 
while interesting. It is the story 6 
China in chaos; China, perhaps 
rebirth, struggling to catch up 
a world which passed it by centu 
ago. It is China seen not from! 
inside, but intimately from the i 
most heart of the people. ; 

“In the Land of the Laughinj 
Buddha” is good reading for every 
one, but most of all for the man @ 
woman who likes adventure, sea 
soned with a rich humor af 
sprinkled with a keen insight i 
humanity. 


The Romance of the Edinburg 
Streets, by Mary D. Steuart (E. 
Dutton & Co.).This is an attract 
volume of travel by Mary D. Ste 
Naturally, such a story begins Y 
the castle, a detailed story of w 
“would be sufficient in itself fo 
book. Miss Steuart sketches its 
toric background in an inter 
chapter and passes on to Castle 
and Lawnmarket, Parliament 
and Market Cross, ete., and n 
that ever happened in the ro 
streets of Edinburgh escapes her 

Holyrood, still overshadowed 
the tragedy of Queen Mary; Gre 
friars, where death is spelled with 
capital D; George Square, wh 
still retains all the peace and d 
of an age of wigs. and cr 
hooped dresses and sedan che 
Queen Street, to which the ghos 
of past residents could return” 
comparative comfort—these @ 
many other famous places in | 
Edinburgh | are visited by M 
Steuart, each bringing to mind | 
interesting stories which she rela 
about them. Incidentally, she p 
down some very good anecdotes 
John Knox and the Calvinists, Al 
Ramsay and his playhouse, & 


excellent guide for the prospec 
tourist. but a very interesting coll 
tion of historical tales with nev 
failing appeal. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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LE TOUQUET 


4 Hours from LONDON 24% Hours from PARIS 


PARIS-PLAGE 


LES GRANDS HOTELS FRANCAIS CoO. 
F. RECOUSSINE: GEN. MANAGER 


The Leading Hotels: 
THE HERMITAGE 


In forest, facing Casino and Tennis Club 
Manager: Ph. Santini 
Open at Easter and from June to October 


THE ATLANTIC 


Facing the Sea 
A few minutes from the Golf Links, Tennis and Casino 
Manager: Pozzo-di-Borgo Open from June to end of September 


MARSEILLES 
HOTEL DE NOAILLES 


130 Rooms—130 Bathrooms 
Open All the Year Around 


Booklets and Information from 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
7 West 16th St., N. Y. 
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“Island of 


MAGIC sea tour to this 
4 beautiful and historic 
arden spot of the ever-fas- 
inating Spanish Main. Ro- 
zance. Color.Charm.Glorious 
ays and exotic nights amid 
trange sights and experiences 
ou will never forget. 


' d 
Fi Evrcnces *150 ep 


steamer specially built for Caribbean 
arvice is your hotel for the entire 
uise or you may elect to stay at the 
ondado-Vanderbilt Hotel, San Juan. 


tehestra and Dancing. De Luxe 
ibins and salons. The magnificent 
aw S. S. COAMO and the fast express 
.S. SAN LORENZO alternate in sail- 


ngs from New York every Thursday. 


Write for illustrated literature. 


2ORTO RICO LINE 


Cruise Department _ | 
25 Broadway, New York, N Y. 


or any Authorized Agent 


l0.= 


Special motor sight- 

seeing tours included 

in rate. Stop-overs 
permitted. 


\f Hambure 


ENGLAND * FRANCE * IRELAND « GERMANY 


VOYAGE on one of the splendid modern oil- 

burning steamers RESOLUTE, RELIANCE, 
HAMBURG, DEUTSCHLAND, ALBERT BALLIN, is 
always a pleasure-giving event. Accommodations 
are offered in luxurious first class, comfortable and 
commodious second class and improved third class. 
Also a service in which the effort to anticipate your 
desires is paramount, plus a cuisine that is world 
famous. 


Unusually attractive accommodations <re avail- 
able also in the one-cabin class and improved third 
class on the steamers CLEVELAND, THURINGIA, 
WESTPHALIA. 


Go the West Indies 


and the Spanish Main 
S. S. RELIANCE 


Sailing from New York 
Jan. 26—27 days Feb. 26—27days Mar. 30—15 days 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


United American Lines, Inc., General Agents 
28 Broadway, New York 
Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco 
Or local steamship and tourist agents 
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Porto Rico. 


or local tourist agency 
Illust’d Literature 


Sup 


S. S. VANDYCK 


Leaving New York, February 5—Returning Apr. 5 
MARDI GRAS AT RIO 


15 days of the tour will be spent in and around the 
great city of Rio, including 3-days’ Mardi Gras, most 
wonderful and entertaining spectacle. 

Other cities visited are Sao Paulo—Montevideo— 
Buenos Aires—Santos—Trinidad—Barbados—San Juan, 


for 


Including 
all expenses 


By one of the famous 
V-FLEET 


The oil-burning S. S. Vandyck is a tropical voyaging ship with 
all outside staterooms, large public rooms, wide promenade decks. 

If you have always followed the beaten paths of travel, 
will find this tour a delightful change—60 days of enchantment. 


LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 


To _“the popular Routeto-4 Reuteto tic WMledsterrancan 
CRUISES 1927 


S. S. Providence 


Itinerary S. S. Canada 


Ponta Delgada 
Madeira 


Piraeus (Athens) 
Constantinople 


Mar. 30 May 3 her imagination; Greece, the all- customs of the metropolis fifty y 
Mar. 31/2 May 4/6 pervading; Rome, the masterful; ago, with glimpses of some of 
3% days Apr. 3/6 May 7/10 Byzantium, the great Christianized famous people of that day — 


. 12 hrs. 


Length of Cruise 


S. S. Providence 


Mar. 5 


Mar. 13/14 
Mar. 17/18 
Mar. 20 
Mar. 21 
Mar. 23/24 
Mar. 26/27 


Apr. 9 
Apr. 11 
Apr. 12 


39 days 


Ss. S. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Patria 


6 
7 


14 
16 
19/20 
22 
24 
26 /27 
29/30 


May 13 


May 


15 


40 days 


you 


Book Notes for the Traveler 
(Continued from page 54) 


Lombardy, Tyrol and the Tren- 
tion, by Hugh Quigley (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.), is a series cof travel 
sketches which represent “the fruit 
of years of communion with the 
beauty and culture of the Italian 
mountain land.” “I have no desire,” 
says the author, “to embellish for the 
sake of embellishment, and even in 


the more enthusiastic passages department. 
description lags painfully behind “The American Year Book” 
reality. _The fashion has been to 1925 contains, in addition to an 


wander south to Florence, Rome and 
Naples, or east to Venice, and be- 
come lyrical on their beauties, when 
a wonderland of a more lasting at- 
traction lies unexplored to the north 
among the valleys and peaks of the 
Italian Tyrol.” 

There are few places in Europe 
with a richer and more _ varied 
natural beauty than the cities of 
northern Italy. 
excellent examples of Byzantine, 
Gothic and. Renaissance architecture, 
remarkable wood carvings, sculpture 
and paintings. Mr. Quigley explores 
them all and relates the interesting 
history of each of them, not failing 
to note the changes wrought by the 
war. His book will do much toward 
dissipating the superficial belief that, 
having seen Florence and Rome, 
Naples and Venice, there is little left 
for the traveler to consider in Italy. 


The Cities of Umbria, by Edward 
Hutton (E. P. Dutton & Co.). Italy 


to Mr. Hutton has long been very est authorities in American govern 
Apply to Sanderson & Son, Inc., Room 109 familiar ground. — He has walked the ment, science, literature, and si 
26 Broadway, New York, whole of the peninsula twice and has arts. 


visited nearly every village in it. For 
some years his name has been identi- 
fied with the presentation of Italian 
history, art and literature to the 
English-speaking world. He is the 
founder of the Anglo-Italy Review. 
During the late war he was sent by 
the British Foreign Office to Italy, 
and after twenty months was asked 
by the Italian government to enter 
its service for work in England. In 
1922 he delivered the Italian lecture 
before the British Academy. Very 
generally he is recognized as an 
authority on Italian history, litera- 
ture and art. 


The Vanished Cities of Arabia, 
by Mrs. Steuart Erskine (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.). In this fascinating book 
Mrs. Erskine takes her readers on 
a journey from dawn at Petra to 
sunset at Jerash, a pilgrimage that 
covers thousands of years in history, 
years which saw the rise and down- 
fall of nations and of dynasties— 
mysterious Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, 
Amurru, Persia, with her art and 


pagan city—all occupied the stage for 
their brief day. Later came the 
Moslems, who battered down temples 
and built glorious buildings of their 
own. Three hundred years of fight- 


They also hold many __ 


_ large section of the book is dey 


‘and when riding on the new elev: 


the significant events, personalitic 
and tendencies of each successiy 
year in the United States. The 
lication is based on an organizatior 
of forty-five persons, each chose} 
for the purpose by a, recognized s9 
ciety of national standing, and ¢ 
taking responsibility for the she 
ticity of the material in his spe 


count of the history of the period 
a classified study of the natio 
state and local governments, sho 
what changes have been made in 
stitutions, important statutes, ete. 
special section allotted to law 
scribes the principal legal problem) 
of the year and their adjustment 
There is a full account of the organ) 
ization and conduct of the busine 
of the country, including such ‘top 
ics as public finance, banking, labor 
agriculture, manufactures, etc. Pa 
ticular attention is given to the ad 
vance in the sciences of engineering 
mathematics, the various obse 
tional sciences, and medicine. 


to social’ and intellectual advane 
1925, and the various phases 
education, including art, archi 
ture, music, and. drama. 

The volume is provided with 
extensive chronology and necrolog 
and a full index. The list of co 
tributors includes some of the gr 


My New York, by Mabel Osg 
Wright : (The Macmillan | 
pany). Mrs. Wright’s New Yor 
the old New York of “the homes 


West Eleventh Street, and she g 
a pleasant and intimate picture 
the early days, when such cries 
“Here’s your hot corn,” and “Sweej 
ho!” sounded through the streets 
Greenwich Village, when both 
worthy poor and the profes; 
beggar were expected regularly 
the kitchen door with their bas 


railroad was rather a terrifying 
venture. Mrs, Wright tells of 
popular theaters of her girlhood 
her schools days at the academy | 
the Misses Green at Number 
Fifth Avenue and at Allen D 
worth’s dancing academy, and 
parties and friendships and amu 
fashions of the period. a 

“My New York” is a gracefil 
written record of the manners 


men as William Cullen Br 
George William Curtis, Dr. Wil 
Parker, William W.° Story, Ed 
Booth, Edwin Arnold, General © 


Minimum Cruise Fare $545.00 { atuiing al Shore Excursions ter, and John Hay. 


ing followed, during which great 
dynasties collapsed and _ vanished, , ; 
leaving behind them the ruins of The Little World, by Stella Be 
their glory, beautifully pictured by Son: Illustrated: (The Macmillat 
Major Benton Fletcher in this book. Company). Few books of travel é 


Clean, Comfortable and Commodious Vessels especially built for the 
Mediterranean Trade. Shore Excursions at Ports-of-call. Stop-overs 
permitted. Concerts, lectures, dances, card parties, games of all sorts in 


addition to the social pleasures of ocean travel. Unsurpassed French 
cuisine and first-class service throughout. Orchestra: Moving Pictures: 
Wireless News Daily. For further information and descriptive literature 
apply :— 


JAMES W. ELWELL & CO., INC. 


General Agents 
17 State Street, New York City 


or local agents 


The always interesting figures of 
King Moab, the Ptolemies, Cleopatra, 
Herod, Alexander the Great, walk 
among the ruins visited, and the 
magnificence of their day is revived 
in a delightful way. 


The American Year Book, edited 
by Albert Bushnell Hart & William 
M. Schuyler: (The Macmillan Com- 
pany). “The American Year Book” 
is published annually as a record of 
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personal adventure keep the reaé 
in a continual state of amazemeé 
and amusement, as Stella Bensé 
does in “The Little World.” § 
writes about places and _ people 
America, Japan, China, and India, 
cluding a vivid account of her 
ding journey across “the States” 
a Ford, and everywhere she avdi 
the commonplace, and sees thin 
the ordinary tourist fails to 
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Visit the Romantic Spots of Beautiful Germany! 


The Wartburg 


The Alps from 
Garmisch 


INES TEING in the beautiful valleys of 
Germany are many of the world’s 
oldest and most picturesque cities and 
towns. The grandeur of the Bavarian 
Alps, the romantic Rhine, renowned health 
resorts, and the famous castle districts are 
forever calling those in quest of the beauti- 
ful. Names to thrill the art lover and anti- 
quarian: Munich, Nuremberg, Dresden, 
Weimar and others. 


Free Travel Helps 


To help you visualize picturesque Germany, we will 
be pleased to send illustrated booklets of artistic merit. 
Nothing sold—gratis information on European travel, 
places of interest, fares, distances, time tables, health 
resorts, hotels, rates, etc. 


[INFORMATION OFFICE 
630 Fifth Avenue - - New York 


Brandenburg. Gate 
Berlin 


ee i) 


a iy! ib Ty Sey = I 
‘ ell 
an 


) im 


Stolzenfels 
Castle 


Spring— 


OWevaore! 


The season is on. If Europe is your goal this 


book NOW! Go the Lloyd way, famous 


, W ayith all its Brilliant Sunshine 
PALM BEACH 


Extends an Invitation. 


RILLIANCE!—of sunshine, of social at- 

mosphere, of sports and of beauty in every 
scene—it all exhilarates you in this Capital of 
Pleasure and recreation ground of America’s 
elite. 

Nearest resort to the warm Gulf Stream-— 
comfortable bathing all winter. Yachting, 
motor boating, aquaplaning, fishing, hunting, 
golf, tennis. Motoring over wonderful roads 
through country that inspires you with its pos- 
sibilities as an empire of agriculture and ideal 


‘ living. 

eee Summer Business opportunity ‘or you in Greater 

: pends the © Palm Beach—Palm Beach and West Palm 
Winter” _ Beach. Millions going into finest type build- 


ings, homes, hotels. Great harbor nearing com- 
pletion. Permanent population tripled in last 
five years. Marvelous farming nearby. 


PALM BEACH 


ue CHAMBER. OF COMMERCE, 
Si 
Ss 


\ S 41) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLOG 
: WEST PALM BEACH, 
FLORIDA 


for luxury of appointments; excellence of service; 
satisfying, delicious food . . . qualities that have 
made LLOYD world famous—attracting the ever- 
increasing patronage of discriminating Ameri- 
cans. 


To ENGLAND — IRELAND 
FRANCE — GERMANY 


The well-known and well-liked leaders of our 
fleet. comprising the largest, newest and most 
popular of German ships, 


‘“COLUMBUS”’ 


(32,500 tons) 


“BERLIN” “STUTTGART” 


Supplemented by the superb one class cabin 
ships, MUENCHEN, BREMEN, SIERRA VEN- 
TANA, YORCK and LUETZOW,, in the service 
from New York to Bremen direct with frequent 
calls at Cobh for Ireland, and other Channel ports 


For Rates, Sailings, Etc., Apply 
32 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Baltimore Galveston 
Philadelphia Detroit New Orleans 
Boston San Francisco Montreal 2 


Winnipeg, Man. 
or your local steamship or tourist agent 


NORTH «. 


LLOYD 


|\GERMAN 
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THE 


The MAGIC of the 
Gulf Stream 


Operates its fountains of youth and foun- {J 
tains of health only on the East Coast—the 
ocean shore, of Florida. All its tropical sun- 
shine, color and fragrance is only 26 to 36 
hours south from Northeastern and Central 
States by the Florida East Coast 'Railway— 
now completely double-tracked to Miami. 

The great resorts of the East Coast of 
Florida are thus the only ones blessed by the 
Magic of the Gulf Stream, to be reached 


from eastern cities over a continuous double- 
tracked system. 

$65,000,000 recently expended in modern 
all-steel equipment—oil-burning locomotives, 
automatic block signals, rock ballasted road- 
beds, etc., insures absolute safety and sched- 
uled time. Pullmans with every luxury; 
dining-car service unsurpassed. New and 
comfortable day coaches. Numerous de luxe 
trains daily. Direct steamer connection at 


a, 
| 


Key West to and from Havana. 


Resorts of the Florida East Coast Hotel Co. 
will all be open by January 15th. For booklets, 


time tables, etc., address 


FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY CO. 
FLORIDA EAST COAST HOTEL CO. 


(FLAGLER SYSTEM) 
2 West 45th Street 


GOLF and 
all other 

SPORTS in 
Perfection 


Casa Marina AES 


(Qa —~e 


EAST COuCT OF FLORIDA 


NEW YORK 
or General Offices, St. Augustine, FLORIDA 


Book Notes for the 
Traveler 
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She is always arousing and stimu- 
lating, whether she writes of her ex- 
periences in a Chinese war, in an 
Indian hospital, or a New England 
village. Read the passage about 
the Grand Canyon as an instance of 
the fact that Miss Benson can tackle 
a thing that has been done a thou- 
sand times, and do it in a startlingly 
original way. 


Battles by the Sea, by E. Keble 
Chatterton: (The Macmillan Com- 
pany). “In this book I have en- 
deavored, by selecting perhaps the 
twelve most interesting great sea 
battles of history, to show the con- 
necting principles of sea fighting 
through the Galley Age, the Sailing- 
Ship Age, and the Age of Steam- 
ships. I have tried to show suc- 
cinctly in each case the political 
causes which brought about the war, 
the character of the opposing Com- 
manders-in-Chief, and the nature 
both of their problems and _ their 
fleets. . . . There are few dramas, 
few struggles more fascinating to 
study than those between two great 
admirals in command of great 
fleets, pitting all their determination 
and ingenuity against each other for 
some great world-important cause.” 
—From the Author's Introduction. 


Majorca, by Henry C. Shelley. 
Illustrated: (Little, Brown & Co.) 
Increasing interest in this “enchanted 
isle’ of the Balearic group of 
islands in the Mediterranean off the 
coast of Spain has led Mr. Shelley 
to provide a much-needed book, in 
which the history of this Spanish 
possession is combined with a faith- 
ful description of its many charms. 
Conquered by the Spanish in 1229, 
Majorca was the last stronghold of 
the Moors in Europe. Its semi- 
tropical climate; its varfed architec- 
ture, representing several civiliza- 
tions; its thriving capital, Palma; 
the alluring country-side; its natural 
beauties and old monasteries are 
here pictured by the skilled pen of 
this English author, now a resident 
of Majorca. 

A. S. M. Hutchinson, who recent- 
ly visited this Spanish island, has 
supplied a characteristic introduc- 
tion. 


An Immigrant in Japan, by Theo- 
date Geoffrey: Illustrated: (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company). For several 
years “Theodate Geoffrey” and her 
husband lived in Japan. Social life 
had many delightful phases, but the 
young American woman, was never 
quite satisfied with the complete 
barrier which she found to exist be- 
tween the Japanese and the lordly 
foreigners. It was not until she 
learned the language and left the 
elaborate life of the foreign colony 
for a fishing village that the real 
charm of the Japanese people and 
their life was opened to her. The 
village characters, bits of gossip, 
customs,—some charming, some gro- 
tesque,—her own servants, all live 
vividly in her remarkable book. 
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